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SCHOOLING FOR THE PRESS 


E are possest with a belief—and so 

strongly that we are not always able to 

conceal it from our readers—that The In- 

dependent has been the leader in every 
good movement since it started, but we must confess 
that we were surprized, on turning over the big yellow 
pages of the issue of June 9, 1864, in search of a suit- 
able quotation for our “Fifty Years Ago” department, 
to light upon a letter and an editorial advocating the 
establishment of “a college for the training of editors.” 
We reprint it in this issue not for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a barren claim to priority, but to show that the 
schools of journalism which have sprung up so suddenly 
all over the country are trying—if we may use the out- 
worn journalistic phrase—to “fill a long-felt want.” 
The editor who in 1864 sat in the chair we now occupy 
did not deem it safe to “predict what the first-class 
newspaper is likely to be fifty years hence.” He confines 
himself to the observation that “certainly it will be a 
piece of workmanship far superior to what we see now.” 
This cautious prophecy time has justified. As “a piece 
of workmanship” the modern newspaper is unsurpast, 
tho we fear that if our distinguished but now undis- 
tinguishable predecessor could see it he would not find 
it altogether to his liking in other respects. 


HE number of newspapers fifty years ago he esti- 
mates at 3000. The latest newspaper annual lists 
24,381. But have we nowadays eight times as many 
“first-class newspaper writers?” So far as mere “work- 
manship” goes there has doubtless been an advance. The 
vast amount of effort expended in the teaching of Eng- 
lish, tho largely misdirected, has not been wasted and it is 
easy now to find writers who will turn in unlimited copy 
free from any particular fault except the serious fault of 
having no particular virtue. But the peaks that stand 
out above this rising level of mean ability are few, per- 
haps relatively fewer than formerly. Indeed, we venture 
the surmise that the average reader outside of the news- 
paper field could name more editors of fifty years ago 
than he can of his own day. He would be likely to recall 
such names as Greeley, Dana, Bryant, Bennett, Garri- 
son, Raymond, Medill, Curtis, Bowles, Ripley and Childs. 
How many editors of the present day could he name? 
Whether it is a growing sense of modesty on the part 
of editors that leads them to shrink from the public 
gaze, or whether it is due to other and external causes, 
we need not here discuss. Journalism may be less per- 
sonal, but it is not less important and a thoro training 
for those who enter it is more than ever demanded. Our 
colleges have realized their opportunity and are in a 
variety of ways endeavoring to meet this demand. There 


are in the United States twenty-eight or more colleges 
and universities giving specific courses in journalism. 
Twenty-one of these are state universities and agricul- 
tural colleges, for here as in other fields the public in- 
stitutions showed greater enterprise and readier adapta- 
tion to new needs than the private institutions. The 
number of students enrolled in journalistic courses was 
last year 1456 and doubtless is much larger now. 


INCE journalism is so inchoate and diversified a pro- 

fession and the training for it is still in the experi- 
mental stage, it is fortunate that the schools are so un- 
like in methods and objects. The Columbia School de- 
scribed and illustrated on another page of this issue has 
the distinction of the finest building and the largest en- 
dowment and of being in the biggest city. That of the 
University of Missouri, founded in 1906, is the old- 
est and largest in the country. New York Univer- 
sity, tho in the same city as Columbia, is cultivating 
quite a different field by devoting special attention to 
evening students in magazine and trade journalism. 
The University of Kansas is working with the country 
editors for the improvement of their papers, just as the 
agricultural college is codperating with the farmers. 
The University of Washington at Seattle is carrying 
its extension work even into the high schools. The Cath- 
olic universities of Notre Dame and Marquette are turn- 
ing out graduates who will be able to treat the affairs 
of the Church without the ignorance or prejudice which 
the ordinary reporter is likely to have. The agricultural 
colleges are preparing men to handle competently the 
technicalities of modern agriculture. Western Reserve 
starts next fall the first purely graduate school of jour- 
nalism. 

Each of these and all the others are trying to solve 
the problems in their own way and if they can be kept 
from falling under the curse of standardization and con- 
formity long enough to get a good start they will de- 
velop some new forms of education that will have a 
stimulating influence upon the old. It must not be sup- 
posed that these schools are turning out only editors 
and reporters. To have five hundred or more new re- 
cruits thrust annually into these particular occupations 
would be appalling to the public as well as to us who, 
tho lacking the advantages of a journalistic edu- 
cation, have somehow managed for many years to make 
a living by the sweat of our pens. But’ the field of jour- 
nalism as a whole is a broad one, few broader, and it 
has room for all the talents, literary, artistic, mechan- 
ical, financial, commercial, political and philanthropic. 
When our alter ego of fifty years ago speaks of “the con- 
stantly widening field which it finds for comprehensive 
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business enterprise” he is, we assume, alluding in a 
delicate way to advertising. This has widened in a way 
that he could not have anticipated and the advertiser has 
become a necessary link in the chain of commerce, as 
important and legitimate as the wholesaler or retailer 
whom in part he replaces. 

What effect the schools of journalism will have on the 
press of the country remains, of course, for the future 
to reveal, but their effect upon the universities and col- 
leges with which they are associated is already percepti- 
ble. Quite unexpectedly the schools of journalism are 
attracting students who do not intend to engage in 
paper or periodical work either on the editorial, news 
or business side. Many young men and women who go 
to college with no vocation aim, but for general educa- 
tion, are now turning to these new schools of journalism 
in preference to the old college of liberal arts because 
they believe they find in them a more modern culture 
and a more efficient training. And on the professional 
side the schools have already demonstrated that they 
can link their students more effectively than the ordi- 
nary college course to today’s sources of accurate in- 
formation, and can initiate, at least, a definite reaction 
to news values. Men so trained bring to the harder les- 
sons of the city room or street or desk an intelligence 
better geared to their task. 


SUPPORT THE MEDIATORS 


HE Mediation Conference at Niagara Falls has 

been marking time. This, however, is not necessar- 
ily a bad sign. On the contrary, it may be a blessing, for 
the longer the United States and Mexico take to cool off, 
the greater the amount of energy required to get up 
friction again. 

Huerta has announced that he will resign and accept 
the plan of the mediators agreed upon for a commission 
form of government to arrange a new election and to 
prepare the way for the agrarian reforms so justly de- 
manded by the Constitutionalists. He has shown a con- 
ciliatory spirit in withdrawing the blockade of Tampico. 
This is a wise and creditable action on his part. 

Carranza, however, has demanded the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the Mediation Conference, but refuses to 
stop hostilities in the meantime. 

President Wilson, instead of putting pressure on Car- 
ranza to make an armistice and come to the conference 
with bloodless hands, has been putting pressure on the 
Mediators to let Carranza in on his own terms. The ad- 
miration of Wilson and Bryan for Carranza and Villa is 
apparently equaled only by their hatred of Huerta. Yet 
it is a political certainty that men and not parties rule 
in Mexico. Whatever may be said of Carranza, certainly 
Villa is no better example of the human species than 
Huerta. 

The Mediators are willing and anxious to have Car- 
ranza join the Conference even at the eleventh hour, for 
they know he will have to be reckoned with sooner or 
later in any solution of the Mexican problem. They 
think, however, that he shows bad faith in holding out, 
for he knows that the Mediators, the United States and 
even the Huerta delegates would never think of settling 
the Mexican problem without regard to the contentions 
he is fighting for. 

Of course Carranza should have his say in the ulti- 


mate settlement. But if it comes to an issue between 
Carranza and the Mediators, President Wilson should 
unquestionably support the Mediators. If they can cre- 
ate a neutral provisional government in Mexico recog- 
nized, financed and morally supported by us, Carranza 
will think twice, if not oftener, before continuing hos- 
tilities. A neutral or polypartizan government backed 
by the United States, all South America and Europe, will 
have a much surer chance of stability than any govern- 
ment Carranza unaided is likely to establish. 

Said a representative of one of the Mexican factions 
last week to the Editor of The Independent: “There are 
three pig-headed men to deal with in this Mexican mud- 
dle. They are Victoriano Huerta, Venustiano Carranza 
and Woodrow Wilson.” Let us hope that the three gentle- 
men so impolitely characterized will henceforth act to- 
gether in a conciliatory spirit. It is the only hope of solv- 
ing the problem. 





THE RAILWAYS AND LEGISLATION 


AILROAD officers representing great transporta- 

tion systems in a country which has nearly half of 
the world’s railroads have been attacking, before com- 
mittees at Washington, the bills past last week by the 
House. They say that these bills, if’ enacted and en- 
forced, would bankrupt many railway corporations. 
Some of them have declared that the proposed legisla- 
tion would eventually compel government ownership and 
operation. Their complaints and criticisms are not 
wholly unwarranted. The bills are not in all respects 
what they should be. They should be amended. 

But these gentlemen should be asking themselves why 
such legislation is proposed, and why it has the support 
of so many of the American people; why there is a 
popular demand for severity in the treatment of rail- 
roads by Congress and federal executive officers; why 
public sentiment approves legislation that may compel 


_ government ownership, and why so many are coming to 


see in such ownership the only possible cure for intol- 
erable conditions. 

There is an answer at hand, as these gentlemen know, 
in the revolting and exasperating recent history of the 
New Haven company. It is an answer growing more 
distinct and emphatic every day. 

We are beginning to know what was done by the 
officers and directors of that company. The widows and 
orphans who invested in the company’s stock all that 
stood between them and the poorhouse know, to their 
cost, and can place the blame where it belongs. But what - 
was done by state authority to protect them? Did the 
railway commission of any New England state, or New 
York’s commission, ever interfere to inquire as to the 
work of the scoundrels and the faithless trustees, and 
to prevent what has taken place? Was there any pro- 
tection to be found in the legislatures? Is it surprizing 
that those who suffered and many who sympathize with 
them may be thinking of government ownership as of 
something greatly to be desired? 

The officers who have been testifying at Washington 
should soberly review the list of the New Haven of- 
fenses. They should recall the juggling of the books, the 
burning of records, the purchase of franchise amend- 
ments by bribery involving the payment of $1,200,000 
for bunches of paper “worth ten cents a pound”; the 
expenditure of $11,000,000 for a branch worth only 
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$5,000,000, and an increase of this investment to $35,- 
000,000 for a road operated at an annual loss of 
$400,000; the payment of $20,000,000 for a trolley sys- 
tem worth not more than $8,000,000, but valued highly 
by a senator of the United States; the destruction of 
books that showed who had owned this property; the 
purchase of other trolley systems, and of steamboat 
lines, at prices which suggest corruption on both sides; 
the shifting of railroad shares which gave a coal mer- 
chant in the little city of Meriden a profit of $2,700,000; 
the destruction of books relating to this curious trans- 
action; the employment of political state bosses at gen- 
erous annual salaries, and many other things that 
brought almost to bankruptcy this old company, serving 
one of the richest railway territories in the world. 

Is there not enough in the record of this foul activity, 
unrestrained by state or other authority, to suggest a 
resort to government ownership? Had the officers who 
have been testifying at Washington any knowledge of 
what was going on in New England? It may be that 
they had none. But would it-not have been to the ad- 
vantage of the entire railway industry of the United 
States for them and their honest associates to inquire 
about such things, and to check the offenders’ course? 
We suggested some months ago that there ought to be a 
vigilance committee, to guard and restrain the indus- 
try’s black sheep. It is not too late now to appoint one. 

What does the organ of the railways, an old and con- 
servative journal, say about these things? We quote 
from the Railway Age-Gazette: 

The great danger is that the disclosures regarding the 
conduct of the Mellens, the Yoakums and the rest of their 
ilk will cause the passage of more radical legislation than 
the conditions justify. If excessively drastic legislation shall 
be past, we trust that there will be no hypocritical wailing 
from Wall Street about ignorant public hostility toward 
railways, and about the public being misled by demagogs. 
The buccaneers in Wall Street and the fools and cowards in 


Wall Street who let the buccaneers work their wills are the 
chief authors of such legislation. 

It is a toss-up whether the demagogs or the highbinders 
of finance are doing the more to bring all the details of 
business under the regulation of public officials. Eugene V. 
Debs, Morris Hillquit and Upton Sinclair think that they 
are the real leaders of the Socialist movement in this coun- 
try. They take themselves too seriously. The real leaders of 
Socialism in this country are such men as Charles S. Mel- 
len, B. F. Yoakum, and the directors of the New Haven, 
Frisco and other roads who are too crooked, cowardly, in- 
dolent or incapable to perform the duties of their positions. 


These are not the remarks of a radical journal moved 
by hostility. They are given to the public by a faithful 
friend and representative of railroad interests. We com- 
mend them to the consideration of the railroad officers 
who have been testifying at Washington. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF DRUNKENNESS 

HE Administration has met with another obstacle 

in the way of carrying out its Mexican policy. 
Huerta is reported to have changed the habits described 
in our last issue by one who knows him. He has sworn 
off brandy and, like his adversary in the diplomatic 
game, taken to grape juice. From an unbiased and eth- 
ical point of view we must of course rejoice in his 
reformation and hope it will continue. But considering 
it with regard to the interests of the American people 
and we believe also of the Mexican people Huerta’s 
change of habit comes at an unfortunate time, for it 
will tend to retard his elimination. A man who starts in 


before noon to fill up on.fifty per cent alcohol and keeps 
at it till next morning is not a very formidable opponent. 

Over in Trenton there is a bronze tablet put up by the 
high school students on the house where Colonel Rahl 
got drunk on Christmas night 1776 and so let Wash- 
ington cross the Delaware and capture the town; an 
engagement not nearly so bloody as the recent affair of 
Vera Cruz but momentous in its consequences, for it 
was the turning point of the war. The troops of tourists 
and school children who are towed to this memorable 
spot on their patriotic pilgrimages have imprest upon 
them the great moral lesson of the advantages of drunk- 
enness—when confined to the enemy. 

Now the lapse from sobriety which led to the down- 
fall of the Hessian colonel may be ascribed to the racial 
custom of celebrating a Christian festival by pagan 
rites, as well also to his natural mistake of assuming 
that his host in urging upon him the choicest wines in 
the cellar was motivated by disinterested hospitality. 
But whatever the excuse for him the good people of 
Trenton rejoice to this day over his elimination and we 
rejoice with them. Huerta’s dissipation may have an 
outcome equally fortunate for the people over which he 
rules and if, as seems likely, his conversion to temper- 
ance comes too late to save him, the people of Mexico 
City may some day put up a tablet on the Globo café to 
commemorate the spot where Huerta was overcome by 
his worst enemy. 

On the other hand, Admiral Fletcher reports a clean 


bill of sobriety for the naval forces during their occu- 


pation of Vera Cruz, a great change from the traditional 
conception of “Jack ashore.” It is not many years since 
we were brought to the brink of war with Chile on ac- 
count of the disorderly conduct of some of our sailors 
at Santiago. If our navy ever gets into a fight in the 
future it will be a consolation to know that only the 
enemy will be inspired by “Dutch courage.” 








CHANCELLOR DAY ON MEXICO 
HANCELLOR DAY, of Syracuse University, has 
been giving the New York state editors his opinion 

of President Wilson. He says: 

We have been made a little nervous by his attempt to 
select the best assassin for the Presidency of our Mexican 
neighbor. Some of us didn’t think it mattered a peanut shell 
which cutthroat was President. . . . Some of us could not 
see what we wanted to get into that family row for any- 
way. ... It is my opinion that it is about as well to let 
Mexico have hell in her own way, if that is what Mexico 
wants, and we have enough to do to mind our own com- 
merce, without “waiting and watching” while she gets it. 

But while she is getting hell she is ruining our com- 
merce, and, what is more, killing our citizens and citi- 
zens of other countries whom we are pledged to protect. 
In the family of nations each has a responsibility for 
each, each is his brother’s keeper; or, at least, we cannot 
disregard the wrongs done to our own citizens who have 
been invited by our neighbor’s promise of hospitality. 
We are concerned that of all the assassins the mildest- 
mannered cutthroat should rule. It is an old saying, 
which is true of nations, that if one member suffers all 
members suffer with it; and it is the business of each to 
do its best to prevent Mexico or any other country from 
having “hell in her own way.” There appears to be a 
spirit in such remarks as we have quoted which would 
not be Christian if taught to students of a university, 
and which is lacking in international ethics or even 
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courtesy as addrest to those whose business it is to 
guide public opinion. — 

Chancellor Day is a preacher of the Christian religion. 
His language reminds us of the tale told of the Rev. 
Newman Hall. He got very much incensed at the lan- 
guage and behavior of one who had offended him, and 
he wrote a scathing article which before publishing he 
read to a wise friend. The friend listened, made no com- 
ment, but simply asked: “Have you thought of a title? 
I suggest, ‘Go to the Devil,’ by the author of ‘Come to 
Jesus.’ ” 


A BOYCOTT OF THE PANAMA EXPOSITION 


HE efforts of certain religious journals and socie- 

ties to discredit ex-Mayor Nathan of Rome and 
compel the authorities of the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion to refuse to receive him as the duly appointed dele- 
gate from Italy are destined to create a corresponding 
attitude of animosity and suspicion in the minds of those 
who do not share the religious views of the delegate’s 
enemies. The call is now being sent forth for all Catholics 
to boycott the Exposition, and this because a foreign state 
has chosen a representative who is persona non grata 
to the Roman Catholic leaders in America. It is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that an attempt is being made 
to utilize the influence of a great Church in our country 
to administer a rebuke to an anti-clerical party in Italy 
by an unwarranted attack upon an enterprise which all 
Americans are interested in promoting. It is well in 
such circumstances to remember the injunction of Wash- 
ington that we keep ourselves from entanglements in 
European quarrels. 





ALUM BAKING POWDER 


DERVISH in the desert near Bagdad met the 

Plague coming out of the city and upbraided him 
for having slain ten thousand men. “Not so,” replied 
the Plague. “I slew only one thousand. The other nine 
died of fright.” 

The ratio between the frightened and the hurt is 
quite as great in the case of food and it seems to be the 
service of the Referee Board of Consulting Scientific 
Experts to save the nine thousand who are being scared 
half to death by sensational reports of adulteration. 


The public is apt to regard a decision of the board as © 


merely the expression of another opinion by persons of 
superior authority, as when the head of a department 
overrules a subordinate or the supreme court reverses 
the judgment of a lower tribunal. But this is altogether 
mistaken. A question in science is never determined by 
authority, but only by experiment, and when a disputed 
point is referred to the board it means that they are 
to undertake a thoro series of experimentation to deter- 
mine the actual effects of the substance in question on 
the health of human beings. 

Their recent decision that alum baking powder is 
harmless is based upon continuous tests made upon 
twenty-six men for six months, during which time every- 
thing that entered and left their bodies was weighed 
and analyzed. Experiments were carried on independ- 
ently by Professor Chittenden at Yale, Professor Taylor 
at the University of Pennsylvania and Professor Lord 
at Northwestern Medical School, Chicago, and they all 
agree that alum in baking powder as ordinarily used 
does not injure the digestion or impair the nutritive 


value of the food and therefore that it cannot be re- 
garded as a poisonous or deleterious ingredient. The 
details of the experiments have not yet been:published, 
but a summary of the results is issued in Bulletin No. 
103 of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

The question to be decided was really a double one, 
for alum in food splits up into two parts, one contain- 
ing the metal aluminum and the other sodium sulfate 
(Glauber’s salt). The first is found to be without any 
effect except in very large amounts, which will be 
gratifying intelligence to all housewives using alumi- 
num kitchen utensils. The other product, sodium sulfate, 
is a well-known cathartic, but only when the dose 
was increased to five or ten times what would ordinarily 
be taken in cake or biscuit was any such effect ob- 
served. Dr. Taylor, however, questions whether it would 
be healthful to live upon a diet of baking powder bis- 
cuits continuously as might be done in camp. He adds: 
“This aspect of the question is of course not peculiar 
to aluminum baking powders, since to a greater or less 
extent a saline cathartic remains as a residue of the 
reactions of all known baking powders.” But the tartrate 
resulting from the cream of tartar baking powders is 
a milder cathartic than the sulfate from the alum pow- 
ders, so if the latter is pronounced harmless under ordi- 
nary usage there is no reason to question the former. 
Besides, it is probable that the tartrate is decomposed 
in the body to the alkaline carbonate so it may be re- 
garded as beneficial as well as harmless. Grape juice, 
which also contains cream of tartar, is our national 
beverage under the present administration. Recent in- 
vestigations have, however, shown that yeast has in 
addition to its leavening power a nutritive value far 
above what would be supposed from its small amount, 
so we would conclude that it is advisable for this reason 
at any rate to vary the diet with yeast bread rather than 
to rely exclusively upon baking powder of any kind. 

Most people will be glad to hear the result of this in- 
vestigation, for it has not been pleasant to harbor the 
suspicion that an article used by many million people 
was insidiously undermining their health. 








Silent forces are the strongest; and of all the forces 
that are regenerating Turkey none is greater than the 
two American colleges in Constantinople, Robert Col- 
lege, for young men, and the American College for Girls, 
which has just dedicated its fine new buildings costing 
$700,000 on a commanding site. This is the gift mainly 
of American women, and American women are its 
teachers. It has been forty years growing to its present 
strength, and it brings together in one family Turkish 
girls, Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Jews and Euro- 
peans. The new Turkey is learning from the best and 
most generous America has to give, and all congratulate 
President Patrick, her teachers and the trustees and 
patrons, on this grand occasion. 








The bill for the granting of self-government to the 
Philippines does not come up to the promise of the 
Democratic platform, and it sets no time for independ- 
ence. It is not to be approved, and yet not much to be 
feared. It necessarily will put the power of legislation 
into the hands of a small minority, and the most of the 
people will be disfranchised. We doubt if the bill will 
pass even the present Congress. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















After the pacification 
plan agreed upon at 
Niagara Falls had 
been sent to Washington and the 
Mexican Capital, and the substance 
of it had been published, Carranza 
asked for representation in the con- 
ference, which, he insisted, had no 
right to consider Mexico’s internal 
affairs. After some delay the media- 
tors, yielding to the appeals of the 
Washington delegates, consented to 
send a reply to his application. They 
told him his representatives would be 
welcomed, but. only upon the condi- 
tion that hostilities should be sus- 
pended. He must agree to an armis- 
tice. His associates said he would not 
stop fighting. It soon became known 
that he would not suspend hostil- 
ities, would oppose consideration in 
the conference of anything except 
the controversy between the United 
States and Mexico, and would make 
no compromise with Huerta by means 
of the proposed Cabinet commission 
or otherwise. Such a provisional 
Government as had been suggested in 
the conference plan, he said, he 
would not recognize, but would 
crush it. 

In a statement sent to the Ameri- 
can press from Durango he ridiculed 
the conference, which had regarded 
as “a negligible quantity” the revo- 
lutionists, who were “conquerors,” 
about to take possession of the cap- 
ital. This was not relished at Niagara 
Falls, but the mediators hoped that 
Carranza would yield. His formal 
reply to their note was delayed, and 
in the meantime he again belittled 
the conference. 


The Mexican 
Conference 
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New York Tribune 


PURELY PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Dr. Wilson—‘“You’re all right, my dear man. 
Have faith!” 


On the day when the note was sent 
to Carranza, Huerta accepted in 
principle the conference plan, sug- 
gesting some changes which were 
said to be unimportant. His delegates 
also said, in a public statement, that 
he was ready to retire at any time 
when Mexico should be politically 
pacified. But the succeeding Govern- 
ment must be one enjoying the sup- 
port of the people. 


The success of the 
conciliatory move- 
ment was imperilled 
not only by the attitude of Carranza 
but also by two shipments of ammu- 
nition to the revolutionists at Tam- 
pico. On the 2d, the Ward Line 


The Shipments 
to Tampico 














THE WEEK IN CONGRESS * 


Leading subjects of debate were 
Panama tolls, the trust bills, the 
sundry civil and naval a 
tion bills, and the condition of busi- 
ness. 


In the House the three trust bills 
were past, with slight opposition. 
One creates a trade commission, 
the second (Clayton) defines and 
supplements the present law in 
many respects, and the third pro- 
vides for supervision of the issue 
of railroad securities. The bills 
were sent to the Senate. 


The naval bill was past in the 
Senate. It appropriates $147,000,- 
000, provides for the construction 
of two battleships, permits the sale 
of the “Idaho” and the “Missis- 
sippi,” and authorizes an inquiry 
as to the cost of a Government 
armor plate factory. A motion for 
=" one battleship was lost, 16 to 
42. . 





In connection with the Panama 
tolls question, the Senate commit- 
tee reported a resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to seek arbitra- 
tion as to the requirements of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It also re- 
ported’ an amendment declaring 
that by repeal the United States 
would waive no right to exempt 
our coastwise shipping. 

In the House, several Republi- 
cans ascribed the condition of busi- 
ness to the influence of Democratic 
legislation. 

The House District of Columbia 
Committee reported in favor of 
government ownership and opera- 
tion of the street railways in 
Washington. 

A bill, prepared by a commission, 
regulating the pay of railroads for 
carrying the mails, was introduced, 
and the Lever cotton futures bill 
was reported in the House. 


Committees heard testimony con- 
cerning the railroad securities bill 
and the proposed creation of a na- 
tional employment agency or bu- 
reau. 


























steamship “Antilla” sailed from New 
York for that port carrying 3,000,- 
000 cartridges, of which the revolu- 
tionists were sorely in need. It was 
said at Niagara Falls that an agree- 
ment was violated by our Govern- 
ment when it permitted this ship- 
ment to be made. Orders to prevent 
such shipments are said to have been 
given. Mr. Bryan asserted that he 
had not known of this cargo. On the 
4th an American schooner landed a 
large quantity of ammunition at 
Tampico. Two days later Huerta for- 
mally. declared a blockade of the 
port, and his two gunboats moved 
northward from Puerto Mexico. They 
were kept under observation by two 
larger American gunboats. 

Our Government had undertaken 
to keep the port open. The “Antilla” 
was due on the 10th. “There has 
been,” said Secretary Daniels, “no 
change in the policy of our Govern- 
ment in reference to its desire that 
the port should be open to all com- 
merce.” He added that orders given 
to Admiral Badger on May 18 re- 
quired him to prevent any interfer- 
ence with commerce there. 

The threatened clash between 
Huerta’s gunboats and the Amer- 
ican ships sent to carry out these 
orders was averted on the 8th by the 
Huerta Government, which rescind- 
ed the blockade order. 


There were signs that 
Villa was waiting for 
cartridges. His troops 


Rebel 
Victories 


were near Zacatecas, where they 
drove back a garrison which un- 
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PAINFUL REFLECTION 


“I wonder how I’d feel if there was something 
the matter with me?” 
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ment legalizing 
peaceful picket- 
ing and _ boy- 
cotting. Just be- 
fore this was 
adopted, Repre- 
sentative 
J. Hampton 
Moore, of Penn- 
sylvania, de- 
nounced it and 
shook his fist 
at Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary 
of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, 
who was sitting 
in the gallery 
with other 
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LAUNCHING THE “SHAMROCK IV” 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s new challenger looks “a brute of a boat” in the 
New York Times’ phrase, but her early trials with “Shamrock III” show 
that she is faster than the older yacht, if she is a “nautical monstrosity” 


was surrounded by the forces of 
General Obregon. Colima, capital of 
the state of the same name and an 
important city in southwestern Mex- 
ico, was captured by General Ala- 
millo, and communication between 
the national capital and the west 
coast was completely severed. 

Two towns in the State of Vera 
Cruz were taken by General Aguilar, 
who controlled a large tract north- 
ward. It will be seen that the revolu- 
tionists were gradually approaching 
the capital. Their victories were fol- 
lowed, as a rule, by the execution of 
Federal officers who had been forced 
to surrender. In Tampico they were 
extorting money from all the mer- 
chants, who were told that they must 
pay or die. The tax levied on a poor 
priest was $25,000, which was raised 
with much difficulty by the members 
of his congregation a few hours be- 
fore the time which had been set for 
his execution. 


The three bills which 
have for some time 
been the subjects of 
debate in the House were past last 
week, the Covington Trade Commis- 
sion bill by a rising vote, with only a 
score of members dissenting; the 
Clayton “Omnibus” Trust bill by a 
vote of 275 to 54, and the Rayburn 
bill for supervision of the issue of 
railroad securities, by a vote of 325 
to 12. 

Two or three days earlier the 
amendments to the Clayton bill, de- 
signed to exempt labor unions, were 
adopted by unanimous vote. We 
printed them last week. Opinions dif- 
fer as to the effect of them. Some say 
they do not change existing law; 
others think their meaning must be 
shown by the courts. At the same 
time there was added the amend- 


Passage of the 
Trust Bills 


prominent 
- union men. Call- 
ing Morrison 
and Gompers by 
name, he _  as- 
serted that for ten days, in the 
House gallery and elsewhere, they 
had been dictating legislation. He 
declined to vote for the exemption 
of labor union men or John D. 
Rockefeller or Andrew Carnegie. 
Everett P. Wheeler, President of the 
American Bar Association, has since 
sent to him, and 


powers of the present Commissioner 
of Corporations (his office .having 
been abolished), and is to make 
inquiries upon its own motion. It 
also, by direction of the President, 
the Attorney-General, the Senate or 
the House, is to investigate alleged 
violations of the law. Court decrees 
in Trust cases are to be executed 
under its direction. It is empowered 
to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books 
and papers. 

The Clayton bill, designed to sup- 
plement the Sherman Act, prohibits 
price discrimination, rebates, com- 
binations that lessen competition, 
railroad pools that are not approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, holding companies, inter- 
locking directorates, exclusive and 
tying contracts. Persons injured by 
reason of any of the acts forbidden 
may sue for triple damages, and a 
private suitor may use evidence ob- 
tained in a Government suit. As 
shown heretofore, labor unions and 
peaceful picketing and boycotting 
are legalized, and the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes is greatly re- 
stricted. 

By the Rayburn bill the Interstate 





given to the 


public, a long 
letter of com- 
mendation. 


An amend- 
ment was at- 
tached to the 
same bill mak- 
ing Trust guilt 
personal by pro- 
viding for the 
punishment of 
officers and di- 
rectors of a cor- 
poration that 
violates the 
Trust laws. 

The Trade 
Commission bill 
creates an In- 
terstate Trade 
Commission of 
three members, 
salary $10,000, 
to which all cor- 
porations hav- 
ing a capital of 
$5,000 ,000 or 
more must sub- 
mit reports, and 
which may also 
require the fil- 
ing of reports 
from specified 
companies of 
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smaller capital- © Edwin Levick 
ization. It is to 
exercize all the 
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RACING FOR THE RIGHT TO DEFEND THE CUP 
The “Resolute” winning from the 


“Vanitie” in the second trial race. 


races showed the big boats to be very closely matched 
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KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
Colonel Roosevelt’s second son, who accom- 
panied his father on his South American trip 
of exploration 


Commerce Commission is empowered 
to supervise the issue of railroad 
stock and bonds, and to procure from 
companies complete information, rea- 
sons, purposes, etc. Broad powers of 
inspection are granted. This bill has 
been sharply attacked by prominent 
railroad officers testifying before 
committees. In the Senate a bill for 
a Federal Trade Commission has 
been reported. It closely resembles 
the Covington bill and carries parts 
of the Clayton bill. It is thought that 
Congress will be in session until Sep- 
tember if the Senate decides to act 
upon the three bills. 


Representative Jones, 
of Virginia, chairman 
of the House Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs, has prepared 
a bill for the independence of the 
Philippine Islands, after conferences 
with the President in which the sub- 
ject was carefully considered. The 
bill, he says, is in accord with the 
following paragraph in the Demo- 
cratic national platform: 

We favor an immediate declaration 
of the nation’s purpose to recognize the 
independence of the Philippine Islands 
as soon as a stable government can be 
established, such independence to be 
guaranteed by us until the neutraliza- 
tion of the islands cat. be secured by 
treaty with other powers. In recogniz- 
ing the independence of the Philippines 
our Government should retain such land 
as may be necessary for coaling sta- 
tions and naval bases. 


Mr. Jones does not expect that the 
bill will be past by both the House 
and the Senate before the end of the 
present session, but he hopes that 
the House will pass it and thus show 
that the-party is true to its plat- 
form. The President is not inclined 
to add the bill to the list of those 
which he thinks Congress should dis- 


Philippine 
Independence 


pose of before adjournment. It is 
reported that preliminary steps to 
procure neutralization treaties, or to 
ascertain the attitude of foreign 
powers toward neutralization, have 
been taken, and that some difficulties 
have been encountered because of 
the exemption of our coastwise ship- 
ping from the payment of Panama 
Canal tolls. It is also said that these 
difficulties would be removed by the 
passage of the pending repeal bill. 
While the details of Mr. Jones’s bill 
have not been made known, it is 
understood that they provide for a 
Senate and House, whose members 
are to be elected by the people; for 
abolition of the Commission, now 
acting as a Senate; for the exercize 
of veto power by an American 
governor-general. 


It is expected that 
the Panama tolls ex- 
emption repeal bill 
will have a safe majority when the 
vote is taken in the Senate. Mr. Sim- 
mons counts fifty-two of the ninety- 
five members in the affirmative; oth- 
ers say the number will be fifty-four. 
By a vote of eight to seven, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations report- 
ed a resolution by which the Presi- 
dent is “required” to open diplomatic 
negotiations with Great Britain for 
a special agreement which: shall pro- 
vide for the appointment of an inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration, and 
the submission to it of the “dispute 
as to the interpretation of certain 
provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty respecting the authority of 
the United States to relieve in whole 
or in part the ships of commerce of 
its citizens from the payment of tolls 
for the use of the Cana:.” It is said 
that this was opposed py the Presi- 
dent. 

There has been introduced by Mr. 
Simmons, generally regarded as a 
representative of the President in 
the controversy, an amendment pro- 
viding that passage of the repeal bill 
“shall not be construed or held as a 
waiver or relinquishment of any 
right the United States may have, 
under the treaty, to exempt” the 
coastwise shipping from payment of 
tolls, or as in any way waiving, im- 
pairing or affecting any right of the 
United States with respect to the 
sovereignty over or the ownership, 
control and management of, the 
Canal, and the regulation of the con- 
ditions or charges of traffic. The 
passage of this amendment is ex- 
pected. 


Panama Tolls 


The war in Santo Domingo 
was not checked, last week, 
altho representatives of the 
opposing factions consented to at- 
tend a conference on an American 
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Miss Belle Wyatt Willard, daughter of Colonel 
Joseph E. Willard, United States Ambassador 
to Spain, was married in Madrid on June 10 


battleship. Engagements between 
the revolutionists and the troops of 
President Bordas took place in sev- 
eral parts of the country. 

In Cuba, Ernesto Asbert, formerly 
Governor of Havana Province, and 
Representative Eugenio Arias, have 
been found guilty of killing General 
Armando Riva, Havana’s chief of 
police, in July last. Each has been 
sentenced to be imprisoned for 
twelve years. Senator Vidal Morales, 
who was with them when Riva’s lifé 
was taken, has been fined $60 for fir- 
ing his revolver in the air, without 
aiming at any one, and for carrying 
the weapon without a license. Gov- 
ernor Asbert was the leader of a 
considerable party in politics. The 
killing cf Riva followed a raid upon 
the Asbert Club. 

A prospectus circulated in Paris 
invites subscriptions to the capital 
stock of the National Casino of 
Panama. The company, it is ex- 
plained, is to establish at Panama a 
casino which will rival the one at 
Monte Carlo, and is also to have a 
hotel, with an orchid garden. 


The militants have 
been defeated in their 
attempts to get access 
to the King and Queen by breaking 
thru the lines of police which guard 
Buckingham Palace, but their object 
was attained in another way thru a 
lady who had access to the court in 
her own right. Miss Mary Bloom- 
field, daughter of an architect and 
granddaughter of the Bishop of 
London, was passing with her sister 
in front of the throne at the levee 
when she threw herself on her knees 
before King George and uttered a 
plea in behalf of the suffragets. She 
was quickly removed and the cards 
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of invitation to the family canceled. 
Her action appears to have been 
spontaneous, as'she has no connec- 
tion with the militant organization. 

A woman who had slashed two 
pictures in the Doré Galleries struck 
with her hatchet the attendant who 
seized her. Hitherto the suffragets 
have kept pretty strictly to their 
professed policy not to injure any 
person, Their attacks upon property, 
however, are increasing in violence. 
The arson squad has burnt, among 
other buildings, the ancient Norman 
church of Breadsall, Derbyshire, 
which contained the monument to 
Erasmus Darwin, and the parish 
church of St. Mary’s, Wargrave, 
near Henley, which was built in 1538 
and contained the monument .to 
Thomas Day, the author of Sand- 
ford and Merton. A suffraget in the 
disguise of an officer’s uniform. was 
recognized by a detective as she was 
about to enter Buckingham Palace. 

Both parties are now charging the 
other with use of drugs. The suffra- 
gets claim the prison officials drug 
the women before forcibly feeding 
them. The Government, on the other 
hand, has arrested an attorney’s em- 
ployee for smuggling tablets of apo- 
morphine to the imprisoned suffra- 
gets in order that, by the use of this 
strong emetic, they may rid them- 
selves of the food that has been 
forced upon them. 


On account of the 
great advantage 
which vessels equipt 
with oil engines and oil-burning 
steam engines have both in speed 
and range of action over vessels 


Persian Oil for 
British Navy 


using coal, it has become a matter of 
vital importance for a naval power 
to possess a supply of petroleum. 
Now, it happens that Great Britain, 
with the biggest navy and the great- 
est commerce of any nation, has no 
important oil fields in any of her 
numerous dominions and dependen- 
cies. Consequently, the English have 
been actively searching the world 
over for attainable territory. The 
Mexican oil wells, largely owned by 
English capital, have been limited in 
their output by the war and may any 
time be altogether shut off. The 
efforts of the Cowdray syndicate to 
obtain extensive concessions in 
Colombia and Ecuador were nullified, 
apparently thru American influence. 
The Standard Oil Company of New 
York has obtained from Yuan Shih- 
kai the control of the oil regions of 
northern China, much to the disap- 
pointment of England’s ally, Japan. 
The British Government has notified 
the self-governing dominions that all 
oil wells must be under British con- 
trol and be placed at the disposal of 
the Admiralty in case of war. 

Now the Admiralty intends to take 
more energetic measures by buying 
control of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, at a cost of $110,000,000, 
if Parliament will consent. This com- 
pany has,a concession for:a strip of 
territory about, 800 miles long and 
forty wide, running thru Luristan, 
to the northwest of the Persian Gulf, 
at the head of which the refinery is 
situated. It has also the right for 
sixty years from 1901 to search for 
and deal in petroleum, natural gas 
and asphaltum anywhere in Persia, 
the five northern provinces of which 


are within the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. If this territory yields any- 
thing like the Baku fields of Trans- 
caucasia, still further to the north, 
it will be a paying investment. The 
Government experts calculate that 
the navy can get from this source a 
million and a half tons of oil a year. 


President Poincaré 
is having difficulty 
in finding any one 
willing to become the head of the 
Government in the place of M. Dou- 
mergue, and no wonder. A ministry 
taking office under the present 
circumstances cannot hope for long 
life, whatever its policies or personal 
character, because the Chamber of 
Deputies is divided in different ways 
on the three questions now on the 
carpet—proportional representation, 
income tax and the army. 

The President turned first to René 
Viviani, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Doumergue Cabinet and 
a former Minister of Labor. He un- 
dertook to form a cabinet, but failed 
on account of the impossibility of 
finding a suitable man for the port- 
folio of foreign affairs. The position 
of Premier was next offered to Paul 
Deschanel, who was a candidate for 
the presidency against M. Poincaré 
and who has just been’ reélected 
president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, but he declined. 

Then Théophile Delcassé was 
called to the Elysée Palace. It was 
M. Delcassé who came near involving 
France in a war with Germany over 
the Morocco question in 1905, and 
his appointment as Premier now 
would doubtless increase the strain 
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THE MARCH OF COMMERCE—THE PANAMA CANAL IN USE 


These sugar barges were the first commercial vessels to pass thru the Canal from the Atlantic to th e i barges 
seen coming down the inclines from the lower lake at Gatun to sea level. An ocean liner, the Ry By oy Foy. oo 8g vind 
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; THE MARCH OF COMMERCE—THE GREATEST ENGLISH LINER 
The giant ‘“‘Aquitania” of the Cunard Line, beautifully handled, docked in New York on June 5 in twenty minutes. Her time of 5 days 17 hours 


and 


between the two countries. After 
considering the offer for a day or 
two M. Delcassé reported to the 
President that he would be unable to 
take office because he was afflicted 
with chills and boils. Senator Pey- 
tral likewise refused to undertake 
the task, and finally the President 
called upon Alexandre Ribot, also a 
‘rival candidate for the presidency, 
and now seventy-two years old. 


The chief diffi- 
culty which a 
new Premier 
will have to settle is the army ques- 
tion. The Socialist representation in 
the Chamber of Deputies has been 
much strengthened by the recent 
election, and their eloquent leader, 
Jean Jaurés, will make a strong fight 
to overthrow the three-year service 
law. Yet this extension of the period 
of military training is believed to be 
necessary on account of the tremen- 
dous exertions now being made by 
Germany to increase its war power. 
In the last three years, according to 
Le Temps, the German army has 
gained more than in the preceding 
thirty. Germany now has an army of 
866,000 men ready to take the field 
at any moment. Up to January, 1913, 
France could count upon only 560,- 
000 men, but by extending the time 
of service under the colors from two 
years to three, the force has been 
raised to 790,000. 

Altho this required the sacrifice of 
another year of his life from every 
young man in the country, besides a 
large increase in taxation, the meas- 
ure apparently met with the ap- 
proval of the country. An analysis 
of the vote in the last election shows 
that candidates for the Chamber 


The Greater Army 
of France 


favoring the three year law either in 
its; present form or with some modi- 
fications received 5,200,000 votes, 
while those opposing it received 
3,000,000. 

Any ministry, therefore, which 
undertook to repeal the law would be 
reproached as unpatriotic and endan- 
gering the safety of the country. 
Even if the French Government 
should favor the reduction of the 
army, it is probable that the Czar 
would veto. In fact, it is reported 
that’ the President has been warned 
by the Russian Government that the 
selection of a Premier who proposed 
to weaken the military strength of 
France would endanger the alliance 
with Russia. 


The new Premier, 
Count Okuma, is 
evidently determined 
to make a clean sweep of the corrupt 
officials, regardless of their rank and 
power. In explanation of his action 
in placing Admiral Count Yama- 
moto and Admiral Baron Saito on 
the retired list, and Vice-Admiral 
Takarabe on the waiting list, the 
Premier said: 


The Japanese 
Graft Cases 


It had to be done in spite of all per- 
sonal feelings. The corruption in the 
navy has not only been made a target 
of public attack at home, but has even 
gone so far as to injure our national 
prestige abroad. Personal considerations 
had to be disregarded in order to have 
safeguards for the future. The present 
step taken is not the best we can do. A 
part of our contribution to the navy 
will be such that our navy that has 
been purchasing bad warships and ma- 
terial at exorbitant prices will in the 
future buy good warships at cheap 
prices. 


In the preliminary examination of 
Engineer Rear-Admiral Fujii it was 


43 minutes at an average speed of 23.10 knots is a record for maiden trips, and she is expected to average 24 knots 


shown that he had received bribes 
amounting to more than $250,000 
in connection with naval con- 
tracts. He got a five per cent com- 
mission from the German Siemens- 
Schuckert Company on all battleship 
supplies furnished by them. The 
British firm of Vickers Company 
paid him $115,000, and the Weir 
Company gave him $20,000 and an 
automobile. The automobile he 
licensed under another name than 
his own. Admiral Fujii admits tak- 
ing this money, but says it was not 
bribery, but “a present to me by 
foreign firms by the way of remune- 
ration for patronage I extended to 
them for many years.” 


The Trail of The Chinese bandit 
White Wolf known to the western 

world as White Wolf 
continues his progress thru the 
heart of China without any serious 
check from the authorities. On en- 
tering the Province of Shensi he did 
not venture to attack the capital, 
Sianfu, as was feared he would, but 
past to the southward, looting the 
city of Lung-chow. Then he tra- 
versed the Province of Kansi clear to 
the Tibetan border, his bands sack- 
ing and burning Nim-chow and Tao- 
chow. The buildings of the Christian 
Missionary Alliance were destroyed, 
but the missionaries were saved. 
White Wolf has been careful to avoid 
the complications with foreign pow- 
ers which would result from the 
murder of their nationals, and in the 
extensive region devastated by the 
brigands very few missionaries have 
lost their lives. The killing of Dr. 
Froyland at Laohokow was apolo- 
gized for and the blame laid upon 
mutinous men. 
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TRAINING NEWSPAPERMEN 


A FORECAST AND A FACT 


It is commonly supposed that systematic training for 
| the career of a journalist is something new in education. 
| So it is in practise but not in conception. Fifty years ago 
a project for such a school was strongly urged and rather 
definitely outlined in The Independent. 

Who the writer of the letter was we cannot discover; 
| evidently he had been an editor of a daily newspaper for 
, some ten years; evidently, too, he could write forcible 
| English, but there were giants on the earth in those 

days among the editors and it would be rash to guess 
| which of the men whose names occur to us was the au- 
thor of the suggestion. Perhaps some of our readers can 
identify him. Director Williams of the Columbia School 
says it reads exactly like William Henry Hurlburt, who 


became an editor of the New York “Times” in 1857 and 
purchased the “Commercial Advertiser” in 1864. 

In order to show what is being accomplished now in 
the way of fulfilling this dream we offered a prize to the 
students of the Columbia School of Journalism for an 
article on the subject. We received nine contributions, 
all of them showing by their lively and forcible style the 
benefits of the training they have received. The four 
judges who past upon the contributions decided that 
the best one was that submitted by Bronson Batchelor, 
which appears on the following page. In the editorial 
pages of this issue we consider the progress that has 
been made in this new branch of education thruout the 
country.—THE EDITOR. 


A COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF EDITORS 


FROM THE INDEPENDENT, JUNE 9, 


To the Editors of The Independent: 

A newspaper is quite as multifarious 
a mixture as the Macbethean chowder 
—a salmagundi of innumerable ele- 
ments, ranging from the mighty to the 
minute, with facts elbowing the fancies, 
and waggery putting desperate reali- 
ties still more into countenance; as if 
one should succeed in photographing a 
mob of fair and foul thoughts, writhing 
in some middle air between the decent 
heaven and obscene hell of life... . 
Do not think that I mean to speak 
disrespectfully of these sheets—I, who 
have been helping at the manufacture 
of them all my life, and who have writ- 
ten, upon a moderate, rough computa- 
tion, four thousand leading articles, and 
possibly five. I believe that I have 
earned the right to speak humbly but 
firmly 6f the needs of newspapers; and 
this it is here proposed to do. 

It has been said that every man 
thinks he can write a leading article; 
and it is for this reason, pr ‘bably, that 
so many bad leading articles are writ- 
ten. Newspapers are the cheap resort 
of men who do not pretend to any spe- 
cial skill in what are absurdly called 
the higher walks of literature; as if 
there could be any literature higher, at 
least in its duties and responsibilities, 
than that which undertakes to guide 
the popular thought, and color the pop- 
ular feeling, and inform the popular 
judgment, and assist the popular con- 
science. The boast of the press is that 
it is the creator and controller of opin- 
ion, that it makes and unmakes presi- 
dents, substantially manages legisla- 
tion, and holds in its hands even the 
dreadful issues of peace and war. It 
arrogates to itself a power greater than 
that of the pulpit, and it is never weary 
of telling its readers that it is under 
infinite obligations to its wisdom and 
its virtue. I am in no mood to quarrel 
with these pretensions, or even to call 
them pretensions at all. I only wish that 
the blind may not be led by the 
blind, since there are so many ditches 
in this wearisome world. If society is 
to surrender its right to think and to 
act for itself, I only pray that it may 
not be left at the mercy of unenlight- 
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ened custodians. These duties which the 
editor, the greatest of men, undertakes 
to perform are not trivial ones; for 
upon the just performance of them may 
hang frightful issues. And if I see terri- 
ble consequences, the inevitable result 
of ignorance, or selfishness, or passion, 
threatening the country, may I not 
well desire that men may not rush into 
this editorial profession without that 
previous careful training whici: custom 
requires of clergymen, or lawyers, or 
physicians? A quack-editor is still a 
quack, though he may have types and 
presses and paper and many kegs of 
ink at his command; and the larger 
the editions of his sheet, the more mis- 
chief he will do. 

It is only during the present century 
that the newspaper has become a really 
important branch of letters. It is not 
strange, therefore, if we have here- 
tofore wholly neglected to consider the 
necessity of a separate and peculiar 
training for those who undertake to 
guide these wonderful engines of good 
or of evil. If we have schools for law- 
yers, or physicians, or ministers of the 
Gospel, and are even now founding 
schools for farmers, I cannot see why 
we should not have schools for editors, 
nor why those who are carefully and 
thoroughly educated in these should not 
alone be considered as fit for the per- 
formance of the most delicate and im- 
portant duties. Not that I should care 
to insist upon an education in an edi- 
torial school as a legal qualification for 
entering the profession. That I should 
be willing to leave to the public judg- 
ment just as we now leave the preten- 
sions of men in other departments of 
industry. Quacks are an eternal race, 
and will continue to betray fools from 
generation to generation; but they nev- 
er seriously disturb the operations of 
men of genuine acquirements. If a high 
standard is once definitely fixed upon, 
the public will not be slow to recognize 
it; and he who is the best capable of 
doing editorial duty will find his ser- 
vices in demand, and his influence far 
beyond the reach of accident. The in- 
competency of others will only bring 
into a more respectable relief the merits 
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of the competent. Fine talents and ele- 
gant scholarship, well-disciplined judg- 
ment and unremitting industry, will no 
longer be confounded with stolidity and 
ignorance, with rashness and idleness. 
Now, in the public estimation, one man 
who writes for a newspaper is cdnsid- 
ered about as good as another by the 
gentle but somewhat too easily satis- 
fied public; and a natural result of this 
is, that literary men working in other 
departments hold everybody connected 
with the journals in a sort of sneering 
contempt; and are only civil when they 
need us to puff their books or to report 
their speeches. But this supercilious 
vanity has never angered me. I under- 
stand that it has its origin partly in 
ignorance; and whenever, in the col- 
umns of my newspaper, I have trodden 
upon the corns of some square-toed doc- 
tor of divinity, or buffeted him with his 
own shovel-hat, I have felt that, if he 
despised newspaper writers, it was be- 
cause, with all his wisdom, he had fallen 
into the mistake of supposing all news- 
paper writers to be alike, and the men 
who toiled upon The Daily Sewer of 
precisely the same class with those who 
wrote for more savory journals. The 
good doctor makes this mistake partly, 
indeed, because he mews himself too 
closely up in his study, with tall copies 
of the Fathers upon every side, and 
partly because, to be a recognized news- 
paper writer, it is not necessary to 
achieve a diploma. This latter disability 
I would, if possible, remove. I would, in 
all seriousness, have Masters of the 
Editorial Art. 

I have made no attempt to point out 
a proper curriculum for the schools 
which I have proposed. I may, indeed, 
should not these my modest hints be met 
by universal laughter, or received with 
silent contempt, hereafter try to treat 
upon this part of the subject. But I 
have such a pride in my profession, and 
such a love for it, that I would gladly 
hear from any quarter suggestions; 
and I am certain that the subject is 
of sufficient importance, especially in 
these dark days of the republic’s re- 
generation in blood and fire, to warrant 
the attention of any thinking man. 
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Meanwhile, I send these few thoughts 
to one of the best of newspapers, which 
is, now and ever, The Independent. 
7 AN EDITOR. 

The writer of the above communi- 
cation is a well-known gentleman in 
a profession which his pen daily 
adorns. His suggestion concerning a 
college for the training of young men 
for the editorial profession—like the 
supplementary colleges in which they 
are trained for the law, or for theol- 
ogy—certainly has a novelty in it. 
Years ago, in the absence of a theo- 
logical seminary, a young man would 
make his abode in a minister’s family 
for study, or, in the absence of a law 
school, take a desk in a lawyer’s of- 
fice. In like manner, at present, the 
only college for the study of the edi- 
torial profession is a newspaper of- 
fice. The simple reason why so few 
good newspapers are made is, that 
they are hard to make and few know 
how to make them. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a man—however edu- 
cated and able—can leap into suc- 
cessful editorship as one may suppose 
a good horseman leaps upon the back 
of a new horse and masters him at 


once. A man may grandly succeed in 
many things who would nevertheless 
wretehedly fail as an editor. Some 
positions look easy and alluring till 
they are tried—and editorship is one 
of them. But difficult as the profes- 
sion is today, it will be still more dif- 
ficult by-and-by, for the ever-advanc- 
ing standard of criticism by which 
the public judge of newspapers is 
compelling constant improvement. 
Even in view of all the present wide 
influence of the newspaper press, we 
cannot safely predict what the first- 
class newspaper is likely ’o be fifty 
years hence. Certainly it will be a 
piece of workmanship far superior 
to what we see now. The history of 
the press within the last fifteen or 
twenty years—its wonderful advance 
in ability—the constantly widening 
field which it finds for comprehensive 
business enterprise—give prophet’s 
evidence that, with a corresponding 
growth during the next generation, 
the newspapers will govern govern- 
ments and give law to the world. 
Is the prospect alarming? Jeffer- 
son said he would rather live in a 
country that had newspapers and no 


government than in a country that 
had a government and no newspa- 
pers. The press is a secondary con- 
gress of the nation in perpetual ses- 
sion. Perhaps the average ability of 
the great body of American editors 
is of a higher grade than the aver- 
age ability of the great body of 
American politicians. Nevertheless, 
we do not mean to be understood as 
praising our own craft or fellow 
craftsmen: for we believe, on the 
other hand, that though the number of 
newspapers in this country is not far 
from three thousand, the number of 
first-class newspaper writers, count- 
ing every one from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, is not over one hundred... . 
Without long practice no man can be 
a successful editor; and therefore a 
previous specific training is needed 
to fit such an aspirant to his post. 

As to our friend’s proposed method 
of such training we will not give any 
definite judgment until we know 
something more of his plan. As he 
offers a hint of having more to say 
on the subject, we hereby bid him 
welcome to say it in these columns 
at his own convenience. 


MAKING A JOURNALIST 


oe ENTLEMEN, I have here a 
Ga announcing the 
signing of a new treaty be- 
tween Germany and Russia, which 
cedes to Germany that part of Po- 
land lying east of the River Bug and 
from Vilna to the Gulf of Riga. This 
is of gravest concern to the whole 
of Europe.” 

Such was the dispatch an editor- 
in-chief carried to the editorial con- 
ference of a New York newspaper 
not long ago. Whereupon learned and 
profound editorials—a great number 
of them—were written, discussing 
all the phases of the situation, the 
effect on the alignment of the powers 
and on that rather nervous bird of 
peace, while the whole future was 
mapped out with a certainty that 
would have startled many a chan- 
cellory. 

Altho received, that dispatch was 
never sent; the newspaper that pub- 
lished it will not be found on any of 
the news-stands; the erudite edi- 
torials never saw the light of day. 
They were mythical as far as the 
public was concerned, but neverthe- 
less real. 

They were but a typical part of 
the journalism “laboratory,” founded 
by Joseph Pulitzer, which is being 
conducted at Columbia University. 

Editors, reporters, and writers 


BY BRONSON BATCHELOR 


generally can be trained just as ef- 
fectively by the “hypothetical case” 
method as navy officers can be 
trained to fight imaginary battles or 
sink fantom ships that never were on 
land or sea. Such is the conviction of 
those, and notably Dr. Williams, the 
director, who are pioneering the way 
in the attempt to reduce this oldest 
of the arts to the terms of a science 
—of something that can be mastered 
and taught. The School of Journal- 
ism is founded on the laboratory 
method. 

Thus the most essential thing 
about this latest of professional 
schools is its newspaper. While out- 
side it preserves all the classicism of 
a university surrounding, once inside 
the building there is the air of the 
newspaper shop. It is not in the class- 
room, but in the “City Room,” the 
telegraph-room, and the “morgue,” 
that the real teaching of journalism 
is done. 

Go into the City Room some Mon- 
day morning and you find the fourth 
year class busy getting out The Blot, 
the mythical newspaper for which 
the cablegram was intended. To all 
purposes, altho it is never printed, 
it is an actual newspaper. In the hum 
of typewriters, as busy reporters 
grind out their stories at the semi- 
circular desk where shirt-sleeved 


copy-readers work, there is the un- 
mistakable atmosphere of the news- 
paper shop. From editors down to 
cartoonists, sporting writers, and 
woman’s page experts, the staff is 
fully organized. 

Fundamental, of course, in the 
work is teaching men to write. Not 
to develop stylists or litterateurs, but 
to teach them to write clear, forcible 
and accurate English. “Accuracy, 
terseness and accuracy” were the 
watchwords of Pulitzer, and they 
have been well taken over by the 
school. “To be a good journalist,” 
says Dr. Williams, “one must, first 
of all, be a good reporter.” 

To train reporters is thus the aim 
of this latest of New York news- 
papers. In the morning, or afternoon, 
as the edition varies, the “managing 
editor’—as Professor MacAlarney 
prefers to be called—summons the 
city editor and his assistants (who 
are students rotating weekly in 
turn) and confers with them over 
the assignments, decides what fea- 
tures are to be played up, and deter- 
mines upon the cartoon and the “art” 
for the day. In the face of this slen- 
der, gray-faced young man of forty, 
brimming with energy and enthusi- 
asm, there is no suggestion of play 
as he talks over with these cubs the 
business of gathering and putting 
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THE LABORATORY RECORD OF THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
The Blot, published weekly by the fourth year class, is a full-fledged newspaper of unit circulation. 


It has its telegraphic and local news, its editorial and sporting and woman's pages, its ‘ 


‘art” and 


cartoons (tabloid instructions to a hypothetical cartoonist), and even a ‘‘colyum.” Each space 


shown here is measured off f: 


‘or a story written and edited and ready for the linotyper. It is planned 


to have the paper actually printed in the near future 


together the news. In the faculty the 
practical work is all in the hands of 
experienced newspaper men. 

The. far-flung staff gathers in the 
events of the day, just as they are 
gathered by the shop of any metro- 
politan newspaper. A man goes down 
the bay and boards the returning 
liners quite as thoroly as the regular 
“ship-news” men, and on one occa- 
sion, when the “Volturno”  sur- 
vivors reached New York, a member 
proved his ability by conducting the 
interview in German and then trans- 
lating for the benefit of the other 
newspaper men. As far as possible 
regular city assignments are cov- 
ered—city hall, police headquarters, 
criminal courts—and from them all 
day long there trickle into the City 
Room over the telephone tips or 
stories which are written by the of- 
fice staff. Other assignments are also 
provoked by the news of the day. 
On the desk the copy is read, and 
headlines written, while a make-up 
editor plans the pages and sends the 


paper “to bed” on schedule time. 
Then the wheels pause—something 
there is never time for in a real 
shop—and the staff breathes and 
takes the opportunity to review its 
efforts and profit by its mistakes. 
Every piece of copy gets the scru- 
tiny of the managing editor, his 
criticism or his praise. 

In fact the City Room is a labora- 
tory in itself. Professor MacAlarney 
admits of a particular fondness for 
the hypothetical case. He believes it 
to be invaluable in practising 
“sprinting starts” or “pressure 
tests,” as he calls the occasions when 
newspapers are called upon to do 
things rapidly. 

One afternoon about an hour be- 
fore press-time the telephone in the 
City Room rang, and over the wire 
came the voice of a reporter announc- 
ing the breaking of a story for which 
newspaper men in New York have 
been on their toes for years—a wreck 
in the subway. A towerman at Nine- 
ty-sixth street, said the voice, had 


died of heart failure and a Broadway 
and a Bronx train had crashed where 
the tracks cross. Several were report- 
ed killed. 

To the staff the news had all the 
shock of reality. It was only one of 
Professor MacAlarney’s pressure 
tests. No one, however, except the 
man who phoned the announcement, 
lad been taken into his confidence. 
The city editor proved his executive 
ability and was equal to his task. 
Everything else was dropt; in a mo- 
ment every man in the room, and 
every man on assignment who could 
be got in touch with, was at work. 

Three or four, who, of course, had 
to be taken into the secret, were as- 
signed to cover the “scene” of the 
wreck; these dictated over the tele- 
phone the details of the tragedy, 
which was transcribed by men in the 
office. Others got from the “morgue” 
details of similar disasters and pre- 
pared tables and statistics contrast- 
ing the relative losses. Still others 
prepared the obituaries of those 
known to be dead, while the staff art- 
ist prepared a diagram showing just 
where and how the accident took 
place. When the paper went to press 
more than a page of matter had been 
collected and written in little more 
than an hour! 

“My experience has been that 
newspaper men need to have their 
imagination stimulated,” says Pro- 
fessor MacAlarney. “There is lots of 
poor reporting done—nowhere more 
than here in New York City—be- 
cause men never see all the possi- 
bilities in stories. That is what hy- 
pothetical happenings bring home to 
a man. They train him to exhaust a 
situation for possibilities so that 
when the real test comes he is not 
found wanting.” 

Pressure tests well emphasize an- 
other of the essentials of the success- 
ful newspaper man. Speed is the 
thing that counts. One of the chief 
ornaments of the City Room is a big 
electric clock placed where it is con- 
stantly under the eyes of the men. 
Everything must be done on schedule 
time or it is valueless. 

Watch a flush-faced youth come 
dashing into the City Room about 
edition time fresh from a perform- 
ance, a speech, or it may be a prize- 
fight, sit down at a typewriter ob- 
livious to his surroundings, eager to 
put on paper his impressions of the 
event. The experience is a new one 
for him; his point of view is fresh— 
a prized possession among older 
newspaper men. He has something to 
write. 

If there is anything in coaching 
and preaching, he will guard and 
treasure that freshness and eager- 
ness thru all his professional life. 
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From Mr. MacAlarney and Dr. Wil- 
liams he hears constant exhortations 
to be alive to impressions, to be alive 
to life. The rut of the writing hack 
is the rut of the calloused and blasé, 
who have seen all, heard all, tasted 
all, and cannot bear repetition. 

Behind the training in the actual 
technique of newspaper writing there. 
is, of course, a vast fund of knowl- 
edge which the student in four years 
is expected to absorb. Something of 
a Cook’s Tour, as it were, for this 
purpose is conducted thru the whole 
realm of learning. There are side ex- 
cursions into physics, chemistry, all 
the natural sciences, philosophy, poli- 
tics, history, economics and law. 
They are given not from the cultural 
point of view of the college but look- 
ing to their immediate use. 

In these the laboratory is also in 
constant use. A study of the Owen 
currency law is much better brought 
home by an editorial on “The Posi- 
tion of the Country Banks under the 
New System,” just as a course on 
international relations furnishes the 
only clue to the real meaning of the 
Russian cablegram. One gets a much 
clearer perspective on dramatic criti- 
cism from reviewing a “first night” 
with the critics than could possibly 
come thru second-hand study. 

Here, as in reporting, the element 


of time is kept constantly in mind. 
“Let me have three hundred words 
summing up the ‘French elections by 
such and such a time,” says an in- 
structor, and the student, who may 
not have been aware of any such elec- 
tion, rushes away to consult the 
French newspapers which are kept 
on file among those from all over the 
world jn the journalism library, finds 
what it is all about and then inter- 
prets * for an American audience 
who doesn’t know. The ability to read 
either French or German newspapers 
at sight is required for a degree. 

One cf the chief things which it 
has been necessary to guard against 
because of the pressure of time and 
work, has been the temptation to- 
ward skimming and insufficient prep- 
aration. But the rigorous check on 
written work and the willingnéss of 
the men have so far kept this from 
presenting a problem. 

Apparently it is the proverbial 
love of the newspaper game that 
prompts such sacrifice. The same 
thing draws them to the school. To 
be a reporter is the American equiv- 
alent for the young German’s wan- 
derlust. Dr. Williams tries to im- 
press upon all applicants the mea- 
gerness of any other returns. “Why 
do you wish to go into journalism?” 
is the invariable question as the dark 


eyes, dimmed behind a pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles and shaggy brows, 
peer intently into the youthful face. 
“You know that as a profession it 
pays worse than being a preacher.” 

Two years have not past without 
bringing out some defects in the 
original plan. It is already plain that 
the course should be lengthened to 
five years, so that work dealing pure- 
ly with information, the background 
upon which the journalist works, 
could all be filled in during the first 
two years, leaving the last three for 
the perfection of the technique of 
writing. Steps in this direction have 
already been taken. 

Such an arrangement will make 
possible the giving of more individ- 
ual attention to the men, and the 
encouragement of originality in 
writing and in style. It will allow the 
school to take up the higher forms of 
journalism, such as the magazine and 
fiction, which rightly fall within its 
province. Slight attempts have al- 
ready appeared in a_ short-story 
course and the conducting of a hu- 
morous “column” in the newspaper, 
while the past year has also brought 
forth the germs of a news syndicate. 
But these are things for the future; 
a two-year-old experiment has not 
had time to be perfected. 

New York City 
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THE CITY ROOM OF THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Here as in any newspaper office reporters and copyreaders write and edit the day’s news, after gathering it from street and telegraph. The Blot, 
&@ newspaper in all but the actual printing, is “made up” after the stories have been “cobbled” and heads written by the men around the city desk 


at the right of the room 











BOOKS BY OLD MAIDS FOR OLD MAIDS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GEORG BRANDES BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


Our issue of June 1 contained an 
announcement of the arrival of the 
distinguished Danish critic and a 
photograph of him taken on the deck 
of the “Vaterland.” 

It is a curious illustration of the 
shifting tides of public sentiment 
that Dr. Brandes just at the time 
when he has attained an authorita- 
tive position and is loaded with 
honors at home and abroad should 
find himself as much at odds with 
the world as when he began his fight 
fifty years ago. He who described and 
in part guided “The Main Currents 
of Nineteenth Century Literature” 
now stands as a rock in the main 
current of twentieth century litera- 
ture. All the things he hated and 
which he thought to crush, roman- 
ticism, mysticism, intuition, moral- 
ism, democracy, these are coming 
again into vogue. 

In regard to his criticism of Amer- 
ican literature we will make only one 
observation. Dr. Brandes is quoted 
by another interviewer as expressing 
great surprize that an unprotected 
woman could travel anywhere in 
America alone without being insult- 
ed. May that not be due to the fact 
that we Americans do not believe 
that “sex is the one real problem of 
life’ and is not to be treated with- 


: out reticence ?—-THE EDITOR. 


as OUR literature, ah, I have 
\ no hope! Your books are 


written by old maids for 


~ old maids.” 


And in so many words Georg 


. Brandes, the greatest of living crit- 


ics, disposed of American literary 
pretensions. I found him just as he 
had finished sight-seeing New York 
on his first visit to America at the 
age of seventy-two. At a time of life 
when most men seek rest, Georg 
Brandes is still the active and ag- 
gressive fighter, who for forty years 
has battled the world alone. There is 
no suggestion of age in the well-knit 
figure, the erect shoulders, or the 


| challenging eyes. 


“Ah, if your men who write only 
had the courage, the daring of those 
who fashion your buildings, or make 
your automobiles, or fly your aero- 
planes, then you might have a litera- 
ture,” and Brandes sighed as if rem- 
iniscent of his ride. “But they are 
afraid. They are drawing-room au- 
thors; they are afraid of ‘shocking 


' people.’ Like the English with the 


Suffragets, they are afraid of sex.” 
Georg Brandes is as militant today 

as when he wrote to his friend 

Nietzsche from Copenhagen in 1888: 
Mine is a combat that consumes. I 

am still more detested in these climes 
484 


than I was seventeen years ago. In 
itself it is not a pleasant state of things, 
but there is the consolation to be de- 
rived from it that it bears testimony to 
my still being militant, and in no point 
near to making my peace with me- 
diocrity. 

Individualism as made familiar by 
the “supermen” of Shaw and 
Nietzsche, is Brandes’ creed. ° Nietz- 
sche he discovered after the German 
philosopher had struggled years for 
recognition. It was a philosophy that 
fell in particularly with his own be- 
liefs. To Brandes genius always had 
the superior right, even against that 
of the mob, which to him was synon- 
ymous with stupidity. Democracies 
he deplores as making for medioc- 
rity, only accepting them as imper- 
fect? reliefs from absolutism. “I am 
proud that I haven’t a drop of demo- 
cratic blood in my veins!” he ex- 
claimed as he drew himself up before 
me. And for that reason it seemed to 
me he had failed to grasp the fact 
that in America we have substituted 
humanism for individualism. 

Nor was this individualistic creed 
of Brandes’ accepted in his own coun- 
try, Denmark, without a battle. When 
in 1870 he started his famous course 
of lectures at the University of Co- 
penhagen on the romanticists of the 
nineteenth century, whom he dealt 
with from what he termed the “psy- 
chological method,” a storm of pro- 
test arose, so bitter in its nature that 
he sought voluntary exile in Paris. 
Two years ago, on Brandes’ seven- 
tieth birthday, there was a great cel- 
ebration in his honor in Copenhagen, 
and he was decorated by the king. 
Fifty years it had taken Denmark to 
apprize its greatest critic. 

“Literature is no longer national, 
as typifying a race: it is now only a 


matter of the language in which it is. 


printed,” and Brandes waved aside 
my question as to the development of 
American literature. “When I pick up 
a book I no longer notice whether it 
is published in New York or London, 
in Vienna or Berlin. It is sufficient if 
it is English or German. There are 
no longer any pure racial stocks. 
What we call France, for example, is 
made up of more than a hundred ra- 
cial stocks; its very name comes from 
a German tribe. Your literature will 
always remain English, despite the 
immigration of other races. You 
crush them into your life, they are 
unable to escape. The Jew in Russia 
remains distinct. In Denmark he has 
the blue eyes and flaxen' hair of the 
Dane. No matter how great the im- 
migration, when immigrants or their 
children learn to speak English, then 
they are yours. 

“You have one author whose work 


I admire. I count Henry James al- 
most a personal friend. His The 
Americans typifies best to me your 
breaking of the caste traditions of 
Europe. The Frenchman wants to 
fight a duel, because to him life is 
cheap, but the American, who has 
learned its value, will not fight. But 
with James, as with all your Amer- 
ican and English writers, I am al- 
ways conscious of the reserve of the 
author. He does not present life 
frankly to us. He leaves out, veils, or 
at best only suggests the one real 
problem of life—sex. I do not mean 
sex in the physical sense, but as it 
relates to the conflict between man 
and woman. Ibsen was the first to 
understand the psychology of this 
conflict. There are things about Walt 
Whitman I admire, but I shrink from 
him,” and Brandes suited his words 
with a gesture, “his personal habits 
offend me. That is not the kind of 
sex I mean.” 

Our chief fault, says Brandes, is 
our lack of intellectual independence. 
“Literature,” he has said, “is only 
valuable as it affords subjects for 
debate.” Beauty lies in strength, and 
strength in the fighting spirit. The 
pen is not a brush, but a sword; lit- 
erature not a canvas for the colors of 
life, but the battle ground of the fight 
for truth. 

“Why must you defer to these ‘old 
women’ of Europe?” and Brandes 
turned on me almost fiercely. “Every- 
where in America I am asked anx- 


‘iously concerning the growth of your 


intellectual life. Is it not greater to 
invent, to build, to break the tradi- 
tions of the past than to quibble on 
philosophical points? I understand 
you admire Eucken and Bergson in 
this country. For me they do not ex- 
ist. Do they preach-anything new? 
They raise one finger and say you 
must not do this, you must not do 
that, ‘this is moral, that is immoral.’ 
You have no such philosophers; you 
keep them in the churches where 
they belong! 

“And this intuitive philosophy that 
Bergson teaches. Hegel long ago rid- 
dled Schelling’s theory of intuition. 
How can one set intuition above rea- 
son? When you tell a man he can ar- 
rive at the truth thru intuition you 
sweep aside all standards, you make 
room for anything. 

“But I think I understand,” and a 
half smile broke across Brandes’ 
face, as his eyes travelled beyond the 
window to where workmen were 
changing one of Times Square’s huge 
electric signs; “They are dignified 
men, these philosophers; they have 
gray beards, they are noble men. Is 
it not their nobility you admire?” 
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A “YARD-IN” OF ROSES 


“The shrubbery should be grouped at one side of the house where one may be out of sight of the highway” 


AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTRY HOME,” “HOW TO LIVE IN 


HE ideal country house sits 
| on a rise of ground, as far 
back from the street as pos- 
sible, overlooking the broadest vista, 
capable of the easiest drainage, but 
closely associated with gardens; in- 
cluding small fruits, flowers/ and 
vegetables. These gardens should oc- 
cupy the lower slopes and swales. A 
large majority of those who seek 
country life are ill fitted for general 
farming; what they want) is this 
garden life, where they can grow, for 
home consumption, nearly all their 
food; can enjoy the luxuries of fresh 
air, bird music, brooks, and above all 
garden: work. What we want is a na- 
tion of gardeners. A right\sort of 
country home never begins with the 
idea of acquiring wealth, but is re- 
solved on having plenty for family 
use, out of its own acres. 

The old notion was to have a lot 
of fences, making little yards around 
the country house; and one or two 
of these got to be called “yard-ins” 
cr gardens. Our stock laws have shut 
up the cattle, and these fences can 
be dispensed with. Hedges, however, 
are sometimes useful to break up 
uniformity. The best hedge plant for 
the greater part of the country is 
the Amoor River privet. For a flow- 
ering hedge there is nothing better 
than a Tartarian honeysuckle. This 


GARDEN HOMES 


BY E. P. POWELL 


grows rapidly, blossoms superbly, 
and bears pruning freely. But if you 
wish to turn animals, there is noth- 
ing better than the buckthorn. 

If you want your “yard-in” to fur- 
nish retreats, where you can have 
your rustic chairs and hammocks, 
try hemlock spruce or arbor vite 
for hedges. Almost everywhere in 
both the northern and _ southern 
states you will find a native ever- 
green that will bear trimming, and 
many of them furnish elegant blos- 
soms. Some of the nurserymen offer 
golden-leaved evergreens, more beau- 
tiful than flowers, and needing but 
one annual pruning. All evergreens, 
indeed, must be pruned once only in 
a year, and this in the spring before 
growth begins. ‘ 

The bungalow is common sense in 
the country. A woman should not be 
compelled to climb stairs while doing 
her daily work. The first rule in 
building should be: Save every un- 
necessary step. Forty feet by forty- 
five feet will give almost any family 
flooring sufficient for comfort and 
pleasure, and will provide a veranda 
of ten feet depth. The cost of a five- 
room bungalow of concrete, includ- 
ing bathroom, need not exceed four 
hundred dollars for cement blocks, 
and two hundred and fifty dollars 
additional for lumber. Construction 


THE COUNTRY” 


would add two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars more. 

Fortunately it is not quite possible 
to create an air-tight house. We can 
get near enough to it to lower greatly 
the vitality of the occupants. Win- 
dows should be made to reach from 
ceiling to floor, either sliding in 
grooves or swinging on hinges, prac- 
tically allowing the occupants to 
sleep out of doors or out of windows. 
This plan removes dust-catching cur- 
tains that obstruct the entrance of 
sunshine. 

At any rate have a wide veranda, 
not less than ten or twelve feet in 
depth, and well furnished with ham- 
mocks and hammock beds. These beds 
can be drawn up to the open ceiling 
by day, and let down when needed. 
But they are as delightful for day 
siestas as for sleeping at night. 
Night air, it must be remembered, 
instead of being injurious to health, 
is peculiarly beneficial, because heav-: 
ily charged with ozone. 

The shrubbery for a common 
country home should not consist of 
plants collected everywhere and 
planted anywhere, but should be well 
grouped at one side of the house, 
where rustic seats are possible and 
where one may be out of sight of the 
highway. There is no reason what- 
ever for making a collection of costly 
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beauty of the flowers, 
but to furnish seed for 
pickles, Every pail of 
slops from the kitchen 
should go to this garden, 
and into it. should be 
worked coal ashes as 
well as wood ashes, to 
lighten the soil. 

This country house of 
ours, whereve. you place 


it, should be shaded 
abundantly. I do not be- 
lieve there are any 


this purpose than pear 
trees and cherry trees 
and plum trees, with 
limbs loaded with fruit, 
right in reac of the 
house mother. A big 
butternut reaching its 
strong arms over the 
house is a specially 
homeful tree. If your 
house is a_ bungalow, 
select a big sweet bough 
apple tree or some other 
stiff-limbed sort, that 
can furnish ozone as well 
as fruit. 








“THE HOUSE SHOULD AFFORD A WELCOME FOR BIRDS” 


plants for a plain residence, but there 
is good sense in making a very care- 
ful collection of native shrubs and 
trees. Your home should represent 
the neighborhood as far as possible. 
There is not a section in America 
where one may not find a splendid 
assortment of such shrubs as will be 
ornamental and useful; both ever- 
green and deciduous. 

However, your yard-ins should also 
consider the adjacent street. Every- 
where our land should be cultivated 
to the street ditch. The shrubs best 
adapted to street planting are those 
most profuse in bloom; such as will 
make of the whole country a contin- 
uous American garden, in which our 
homes have places. The best trees 
for shade are those that are locally 
easy to grow. 

The old-fashioned kitchen garden 
ought to be restored. It has been put 
out by the facility of growing most 
of our garden stuff in large fields 
with horse culture. The little kitchen 
garden, which was close by the back 
door, made no pretense of growing all 
sorts of vegetables; but was strictly 
for the householder’s convenience—a 
mother’s garden. It had its parsley 
and summer savory, its early greens, 
and whatever the little mother could 
quickly put her finger on while hur- 
ried with her cooking. It always had 
a row of pie plant and a. good-sized 
asparagus bed; and there were abun- 
dant nasturtiums, not only for the 


Nothing can quite dis- 
place vines, however. The 
clematis and the bitter- 
sweet are thoroly hardy and beauti- 
ful, but give us the grape, both for 
fruit and flowers. Some of the very 
best sorts, like Jefferson and Worden 
and Gaertner and Niagara, will run 
with astonishing rapidity to cover 
the whole side of a house. In Florida 
I add Black Hamburg and Sweet- 
water and Brilliant and Ellen Scott. 
It is a mistake to suppose that shade 


better shade trees for 


involves mildew, or that vines will 
cause decay to woodwork. On the con- 
trary they absorb a great deal of 
moisture from the wood during wet 
times, using it up in foliage and 
fruit. 

The country house and everything 
around it should afford a specific wel- 
come for birds. They give us the best 
music, without charge, and codperate 
with us in more ways than any other 
creatures. It is not at all difficult to 
win into our close neighborhood, be- 
side the robins and the song spar- 
rows and the bluebirds and the cat- 
birds, the scarlet tanager and the 
woodthrush and the red-breasted , 
grosbeak. 

A home in the country is intolera- 
ble without an inexhaustible well, 
and if you economize at that point 
you will make it up in doctor’s bills. 
In New York State my well is sixty- 
five feet deep, giving me flowing wa- 
ter, at a cost of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, including a dou- 
ble-action pump. Country wells that 
are merely dugouts, not more than 
twenty feet in depth, are a menace 
to health. In dry times the earth 
cracks, so that when the rains begin 
surface matter is washed in, more or 
less poisonous. 

It is quite as important that cis- 
tern water be sanitary, and to that 
end I would have the cistern of con- 
crete, and to hold not less than fifty 
barrels—better one hundred barrels, 
especially in any section where 
drought is liable to occur. It is bad 
economy to subject ourselves to any 
dry spell, losing gardens, berries, 
lawns, when a deep well and a large 
cistern would be sufficient to protect 

















“THE OLD-FASHIONED KITCHEN GARDEN SHOULD BE RESTORED” 
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the house and all its surroundings. 
The farmer himself, with a stout boy 
to aid him, can construct the frame 


of a concrete cistern, mix the cement ~ 


and build the walls. In that case the 
cost would not exceed forty dollars. 

To carry water into and thru a 
house; to send it about the garden 
and lawns for irrigations, to the barn 
for cleanliness, as well as to serve 
the animals, nothing is needed more 
than a gasoline engine, from two and 
a half to five horsepower; and after 
doing a good deal more household 
work, this same engine can be moved 
about the farm to cut feed, saw wood 
and milk cows. No farmer of mod- 
erate means need be without this 
modern outfit. The engine alone will 
cest in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred dollars, while two hundred and 
fifty should cover the whole expense 
of irrigating and working plant. 

For material, wood or stone will 
continue to be used most generally; 
but it seems certain that the ten- 
dency will grow stronger to build of 
concrete. In many localities the farm- 
er can get good sand or gravel on 
his own acres. Portland cement of 
the best quality, delivered at his own 
station, will cost from one dollar to 
two per barrel. The best blocks of 
concrete are made of four parts of 
sand to one of cement. A machine 
that will make hollow blocks, 16x8x8 
inches, will cost about thirty-five dol- 
lars. Two adaptable men can turn out 
from sixty to eighty blocks in a day. 
A five-room bungalow, including 
chimney and fireplace, and broad ve- 
randa, will require about two thou- 
sand blocks. These will require one 
month for pressing and another for 
curing. The material is just as good 
for outhouses and barns; for cellar 
floors and stable floors; for water 
tanks and fences. It is strongly to be 
recommended in every way. 

It is strongly my conviction that 
the one thing we now need is to head 
the outflow from our towns garden- 
ward. As matters have been going, 
the majority have sought the coun- 
try, not to create homes, but to amass 
wealth. Failing in this, and having 
done very little to coédperate with Na- 
ture, they return to the crowd. The 
result has been anything but satis- 
factory, and the present tide to town 
is largely a return tide. Few of our 
city people are ready for broad farm- 
ing. It requires more knowledge than 
they have, more education in country 
affairs, and taste for the rough and 
tumble of country life of the pioneer- 
ing sort. I have written this con- 
densed description of a garden home, 
to define that sort of a home which 
is most easily created by newcomers 
and is most sure to satisfy. 

Sorrento, Florida 




















A CHECK ON THE COAL-MAN 


WEIGHING COAL AT YOUR 
DOOR 


NOVEL kind of motorcar was 
Ae put in service by a 

large. Berlin coal firm, de- 
signed to give the customers a chance 
to ascertain for themselves the exact 
weight of coal delivered. 

The coal porters place their bags 
or baskets on the weighing platform 
while they fill them, and the weight 
is automatically registered. The 
mechanism is encased in a glass box 
and consists chiefly of a lever on 
which a metal ball slides, with an au- 
tomatic printing device. The weight 
is stamped on a paper strip, basket 
by basket, until all the bags are 
filled. The customer then takes the 
strip from the box and puts together 
all the figures to get the gross 
weight. Having deducted the weight 
of the empty baskets or bags he finds 
at once the net amount of coal deliv- 
ered to his cellar. Fraud is impossi- 
ble, for the paper strip cannot be re- 
moved from the box before the whole 
wagon has been unloaded. The com- 
pany charges a trifling amount for 
the weighing service, but less than 
the actual cost. : 


MILK AND CHEESE FROM 
THE SOYA BEAN 


TL production of synthetic 
milk from the soya bean, 
which has been the subject 
of several articles in the technical 
journals during the past two years, 
appears to have fully entered upon 
the commercial stage. Several fac- 
tories in Asia and continental Eu- 
rope are now turning out this 
product, and a large concern known 
as the “Synthetic Milk Syndicate, 


Ltd.,” is about to establish a factory 
in Liverpool, at which soya milk will 
be made according to the process of 
Dr. Fritz Géssel, of Essen, Germany. 

In order to produce 100 litres of 
milk by this process, ten kilos of 
finely ground soya beans (or any of 
several other vegetable seeds, such as 
earth nuts, pistachio nuts, or sesame, 
which have recently been found to be 
suitable for use instead of beans) are 
mixed with 100 litres of water and 
about five grams of phosphate of 
soda or potash, allowed to stand for 
an hour, and then slowly brought te 
the boiling point. The liquid is then 
filtered, and the residue is pressed. 
To the resulting liquor are added 
small quantities of milk sugar, or 
other carbohydrates, sodium chlor- 
ide, and carbonate of soda, and about 
two kilos of sesame oil or other suit- 
able mixture of fats or oils. Enough 
pure water is added to bring the to- 
tal quantity up to 100 litres. It is 
expected that this “milk” will be re- 
tailed in England at four cents a 
quart. It is claimed to have the same 
nutritive value as natural milk, and 
to be free from the characteristic 
oily flavor which makes other soya 
bean products unpalatable to most 
people who have not acquired the 
tastes of the Orient. There are sev- 
eral other methods of manufacture. 

Treated with a mineral salt or an 
acid, which acts the part of rennet, 
vegetable milk can be converted into 
cheese of several varieties. In Indo- 
China, where the soya milk industry 
has assumed large proportions, three 
principal kinds of cheese are made: 
a fermented variety with a taste 
suggesting Roquefort; a white salt- 
ed variety, resembling goat’s milk 
cheese; and a cooked or smoked vari- 
ety, like Gruyére. 











THE CHILDISH CONQUERORS OF MEXICO 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


CARRO DE LOS CORRESPUNSALES UNIVERSALES, 
NEAR PAREDON, May 21, 1914. 


F all the queer and pictur- 
QO things that this bewil- 

deringly beautiful country 
presents to the eye, the sight of a 
Villa troop train is difficult to equal 
or surpass. 

The spectacle of fifteen thousand 
men massed in troop trains is inter- 
esting under any conditions. But 
when, instead of bestowing itself in- 
side, the entire army climbs upon the 
roofs—with its wife and family— 
the effect is something to contem- 
plate, hard to do justice to in words. 

For the bare outlines imagine fif- 
teen thousand peon soldiers, some in 
khaki, others in charro suits of soft 
leather or cloth, belted end bando- 
liered with shining brass cartridges; 
mix with them a few hundreds of 
brown women crouching over their 
cooking pots under shelters of cotton- 
wood boughs or serapes spread on 
sticks; add a scattering of children 
in all stages of undress from the 
nude to half clad, also a dirty dog, 
kitten or bird, usually sick or sore- 
eyed; then sprinkle all with sweat 
and filth and a leaven of seraphic 
smiles. By walking along the train’s 
length you may fill in a few details 
by noting the soldaderas—feminine 
of the species—who have built nests 
for themselves and their men on the 
rods beneath the cars; and as the 
train moves off the crackling of a 
thousand rifles in a joyous salute will 
add the last “incommunicable thrill.” 

Concerning the filth, it is only fair 
to add that the Mexican’s color and 
habit of life are both against him. 
A perpetual diet of frijoles and 
chilis is not conducive to a good com- 
plexion and before now dirt has been 


wrongfully charged to the color of 
a skin. So while the Villa soldier and 
his soldadera are in no wise discom- 
moded by accidental accumulations, 
they evidenced a natural instinct to- 
ward cleanliness when our train 
stopped one day for a few hours 
alongside a lake. 

In very few minutes the shore was 
lined with soldaderas, each on her 
knees before a flat stone on which 
she pounded the dirty linen of her 
liege and herself. Half an hour later 
the desert cactus burst into bloom 
with a wonderful inflorescence of pet- 
ticoats in red and yellow, greens, 
vivid blues, every color known to the 
spectrum. In the meantime the hom- 
bres washed themselves with vast 
usage of soap; nor was there a sol- 


dadera returned to the train before 


she also had taken her bath under 
cover of a billowing petticoat. Since 
those plenteous ablutions, performed 
nearly a week ago, I have observed 
no further attempts at cleanliness, 
nor expect any till Providence lays 
us once more alongside a lake. In the 
meantime life proceeds blissfully in 
the cramped quarters on top of the 
train. 

If this seems strange to people 
who are accustomed to eat in dining 
cars and sleep in Pullmans, it should 
be remembered that before the revo- 
lution these Villa soldiers slaved long 
hours for a miserable pittance on the 
great haciendas. The revolution is, 
for them, one long holiday. Of all 
things on earth there is nothing your 
peon enjoys so keenly as a ride on the 
train, and with no work, free food, a 
peso a day spending money, life re- 
solves itself into a perpetual picnic. 
If a battle takes a liberal tithe from 
their ranks, plenty of other jolly 




















AN ARMY THAT TRAVELS ALOFT 
Provisions and live stock are carried within the box cars, the soldiers and their wives squat 
on the top or ride on the rods beneath the cars 


fellows are ready to fill up the gaps, 
and theirs is not the foresight that 
sees the grim shadow of famine be- 
hind the locust-swarming of armies 
over the face of the land. 

While I am still on the subject of . 
troop trains opportunity is afforded 
to answer a question that was a live- 
ly topic of discussion when I left El 
Paso; to wit, how many men can 
Villa put in the field? Guesses ranged 
all the way between 3000 and 10,000 
with few takers at the latter figure; 
and I myself proved by elaborate ar- 
gument that Villa could never sup- 
port that number in the field. 

Having witnessed with my own 
eyes the entraining of over 15,000 at 
Torreon, I now take it all back. 
Counting the force operating under 
Pablo Gonzalez at Monterey, Villa 
could have thrown 25,000 men 
against Saltillo if the Federals had 
not taken time by the forelock and 
fled. Adding the smaller forces on 
the Pacific coast and scattered thru 
the country, the Constitutionalist 
army numbers over forty thousand 
men. 

Nor is this really large army the 
rabble of popular American belief. 
It is well armed, has been drilled in 
simple maneuvers and is organized 
into squadrons, regiments and brig- 
ades. Without good organization, in- 
deed, the record time made in mov- 
ing the troops from Torreon could 
never have been accomplished. 
Whereas nearly ten days were lately 
required to deliver 18,000 United 
States troops at San Antonio over 
three lines of railway, Villa moved 
almost as many in five days over a 
wrecked road to a new base two hun- 
dred miles away. 

The primitive character of his peo- 
ple, of course, makes for speed. While 


-Uncle Samuel is moving two hundred 


and fifty of his troopers in tourist 
sleepers, Villa packs a thousand on 
top of a train of box cars, stows their 
horses, accoutrements and supplies 
inside and hies merrily away to the 
next field of battle; said supplies con- 
sisting principally of rice, beans, 
flour, corn and live cattle—at least 
they are alive at the beginning of the 
journey. As they are neither fed nor 
watered, a large percentage die on 
the way. Often we could hear the 
groans of the poor creatures in the 
dark hours of the night as we stood 
on a siding. All of the supplies are 
confiscated—to be more polite, “req- 
uisitioned” from the storekeepers 
of the last town captured. 

From the top of the box car where 
I sit writing at five in the morning, 
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I can see seven miles of these trains 
strung across the face of the desert. 
To right and left of the cars the 
smoke of innumerable cooking fires 
rises in thin blue wisps. Already the 
soldaderas are preparing breakfast, 
and the hum of their cheerful talk is 
spaced by that most characteristic 
of Mexican sounds, the spat, spat of 
tortillas in course of shapement 
between feminine palms. The faint 
breeze freights savory odors of meat 
chilis and coffee. Presently the Villa 
army will squat at its breakfast. 

Owing to the unexpected resist- 
ance in force by the Federals at Pa- 
redon, yesterday afternoon, whereby 
a full-fledged battle developed out of 
a clash of outposts, no one of the 
four correspondents here at the front 
had time to get past the twelve miles 
of torn-up track in time to witness 
the fight. Even General Villa received 
first information that over a thou- 
sand prisoners had been taken with 
twenty guns when the wounded be- 
gan to arrive in a long train of ox- 
carts. It was a ghastly sight to see 
the slow procession winding in thru 
rolling clouds of white dust that set- 
tled like gray crepe over the pain- 
distorted features of the wounded. 
The majority were Federals, but tho 
I watched closely I saw no difference 
in the treatment accorded them by 
the nurses and doctors on Villa’s 
hospital train. If anything they were 
given prompter treatment, and no 
one of them left the operating car 
without a kindly word from the sur- 
geon-general, a fine old Mexican. 

“We are brothers,” he told them, 
“and you will receive the treatment 
of brothers.” Welcome words in the 
ears of men who expected, if not tor- 
ture, at least to be shot. 

Indeed, of all Villa’s military or- 
ganization the hospital train imprest 
me the most. Fitted out with oper- 
ating rooms, drug stores, sick wards 
and a staff of twenty doctors and 
fifty nurses, it would reflect credit 
upon any army. It is, of course, in- 
tended to give first aid to the wound- 
ed in the field. Thereafter, they are 
past on at the first opportunity to 
the regular military hospitals at Chi- 
huahua and Torreon. In these two 
places a larger staff of sixty doctors 
and three hundred nurses is kept 
busily employed. 


The blank space may stand for an 
interruption of eight hours during 
which, in company with Mr. Gregory 
Mason of The Outlook, I rode twelve 
miles into Paredon. As aforesaid, 
Villa had here looked for nothing 
more than a skirmish, but owing to 
the presence of the Federals in force 
a full-fledged battle had developed in 
which the Federals lost a couple of 


hundred men killed and wounded, a 
thousand prisoners and three gen- 
erals and thirty-five officers of all 
ranks killed outright. Disheartened 
by their complete defeat, the three 
thousand Federals who made good 
their retreat immediately fell back 
on Saltillo, which is or was held by 
a garrison of over twelve thousand; 
for this morning came news that 
they had evacuated the place and 
were retiring to make their next 
stand at San Luis Potosi, two 
hundred and fifty miles to the south- 
ward. 

As the evacuation afforded them 
plenty of time to tear up the track, 
Villa was left face to face with the 
ugly fact that fully three months of 
reconstruction would be necessary 
before he could strike again. But 
with the lightning quickness that 
forms one of his most promi- 
nent characteristics he immediately 
changed his plan to meet the condi- 
tions. Within the hour his troopers 
were retraining for the journey to 
Torreon; from where he will go 
southward by the old Mexican Cen- 
tral, which is already rebuilt to with- 
in a few miles of the next Federal 
garrison at Zacetecas. From there 
a second jump will put him in Aguas 
Calientes. Whereafter—if Pedro 
Gonzales has not conquered San Luis 
Potosi in the meantime, he may back 
track up the National Line and take 
it from the rear. 

The ride in to Paredon along the 
tracks forced in upon me a vivid 
realization of how difficult warfare is 
in a desert country where a slender 
line of rails affords the only means 
of communication between bases 
widely separated. For those twelve 
miles the railway lay, a maimed, fire- 
scarred ruin, its twisted rails writh- 
ing like twin snakes on a tie-less 
grade, or hanging in midair across 
the gaps left by burnt bridges. 


That complete destruction taught 
another lesson—the complete absence 
of tactics in the military operations 
of both sides. So far Villa has made 
only the most desultory attempts, al- 
ways too late, to secure his ‘future 
pathway along the railroad by flank- 
ing movements. On their part the 
Federals are always on the defensive 
and make no attempt to cut his com- 
munications. The offensive move- 
ments always consist of a series of 
frontal attacks delivered from the 
end of the railroad. Having rebuilt 
a section of line, Villa loads his 
troops. and proceeds forward to the 
attack of thé next Federal strong- 
hold. 

Yesterday, as I said, we had seven 
miles of troop and supply trains 
strung out on a line parallel with the 
Federal positions at Saltillo twenty 
or twenty-five miles away. A forced 
march and a quick night attack 
would have destroyed the trains and 
left Villa and his forces stranded ~ 
without food or water two hundred 
miles from his base. As a matter of 
fact, a small band of Federals did 
send a flight of bullets over the car 
in which I was sleeping about four 
o’clock in the morning, and others 
were seen in the vicinity by a party 
of men who went out to shoot rab- 
bits. Yet so far as my observation 
and information go, not even a scout, 
much less a patrol, was sent out to 
guard against a possible surprize. 

For this apparent carelessness 
Villa is, perhaps, less in blame than 
appears on the surface. He knows his 
enemy, their stupidity, adherence to 
form, lack of initiative. Protected 
from his own errors by those of the 
Federals, he will now proceed to in- 
augurate the next series of frontal 
attacks which will, eventually, land 
him in Mexico City. The Federals 
cannot stop him, but—this fact re- 
mains: should he and his troops ever 

















THE SOLDADERAS ARE CLEANLY WHEN PROVIDENCE PERMITS 


When the trains happen to stop near a patch of water the women are quickly busy with the 
army’s linen 
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be confronted by a wily and saga- 
cious enemy, they would be as little 
children. 

A couple of miles short of Paredon 
—returning to our excursion—a 
huge rolling cloud of dust that was 
sweeping down upon us suddenly 
‘vomited a lead-colored cannon. Then, 
in quick succession, twenty guns cap- 
tured from the Federals rattled by. 
They were still manned by their orig- 
inal crews, and if one had any doubt 
as to the essential nature of this war, 
that fact alone would go a long way 
to settle it. Already they were frat- 
ernizing with the Villa men. At Tor- 
reon, the opposing outposts would 
often cross over to each other to ex- 
change cigarettes and the news dur- 
ing a lull in the firing. Had it not 
been for the reports carefully spread 
by their officers that Villa would tor- 
ture and shoot every Federal cap- 
tured, the entire Huerta army would 
undoubtedly have bolted his stand- 
ard. Held by that fear, they would 
presently remark: “Well, it is time 
to fight some more!” and so return 
to the merry war. 

Officers, of course, he does shoot. 
After Paredon, three generals and 
thirty-five officers of all ranks were 
stood up and “fusilladed”; a second 
proof of a contention that I have 
stated before—that this is a class 
war. It is peon against the landed 
aristocrat who has ground his face 
in the dust for the last century; just 
as the aristocrats of France ground 
the peasantry. In the same way that 
long record of injustice can be 
washed out only by blood; and Villa, 
a peon himself, is merely the instru- 
ment of fate. If questioned, he would 
tell you that apart from retribution, 
the shooting of all Federal officers is 
a wise military measure. He knows 
that were they released on parole, 
they would instantly turn against 
him once more. Moreover, they them- 
selves shoot not only all of his men 
that they capture, but also the 
wounded. 

Surely it is a class war—at pres- 
ent. What may come later is quite an- 
other story. For no matter how hon- 
est and sincere Villa may be in his 
sympathy for the down-trodden peon, 
this is a world of compromises. As 
he gains more knowledge and power, 
conservatism will be forced upon him 
by stern necessity. He will be driven 
by his own success into a partial alli- 
ance with the capitalistic powers; 
may even come to represent the very 
interests he is now so bitterly fight- 
ing. One might add the sooner the 
better, for only by a balancing of the 
interest of all concerned may peace 
be restored to this unhappy land. 

Less spectacular, yet far more in- 
teresting than the passage of the 


guns, was the train of camp follow- 
ers trudging in the rear. After the 
retreat of the Federals about three 
hundred soldaderas were cast loose 
in this desert country without food 
or means of support. Already the 
comelier girls have been absorbed 
into Villa’s army, there to serve a 
new master with the willing patience 
they accorded the old. Later, the oth- 
ers will slip into some sort of a place. 
In the meantime, they trudged 
thru the thick white clouds of dust, 
young girls and women, beasts of 
burden under bundles and burdens of 
ollas, cooking pots, and other house- 
hold gear. Most of them carried, in 
addition, small babies. Others had 
half a dozen children, smaller beasts 
of-burden, tagging along in the rear. 
The tired brown faces of all were 
ghastly with fatigue and the dust 
which was stuck by sweat in a white 
cake all over their faces. Withal, they 
marched without complaint, exhibit- 
ing that cheerful patience which is 
part of the Mexican makeup. 


“Si, I am Federal.” One of them 
answered my question. “My man,” 
she nodded at the dust cloud that en- 
veloped the guns ahead. “He is of 
the artillery.” 

When I asked if he were now a 
Constitutionalist, she shook her head. 
Your peon and his wife never think 
in the abstract. They fight not for a 
cause, but always for whoever hap- 
pens to be their jefe, and when she 
finally got my meaning, she replied 
with an eager nod: “Si, he is now a 
Carranzista.” 

At the next battle he will work his 
gun blithely against his late com- 
rades, and in this he displays no more 
fickleness than do his superiors. Un- 
der all his bombastic talk, the veneer 
of civilization which we have im- 
posed upon him, the Mexican is still 
a savage, a simple savage whom we 
have supplied with deadlier engines 
wherewith to make war. Fickle, irre- 
sponsible, treacherous, his purposes 
are as water, his intent is written on 
shifting sand. 


NEW YORK’S MUNICIPAL GALLERY 


ONVINCED that good pic- 
( tures are a necessary part of 

everybody’s life, and that 
“people’s art” in America is largely 
a matter of sign boards and Sunday 
supplements, the Washington Irving 
High School for Girls has added to 
New York’s art resources a munic- 
ipal art gallery, “down-town,” easily 
accessible, and designed to interest 
everybody. 

Its first use was for a joint exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of Hermann 
Dudley Murphy and Ettore Caser, 
patron and protégé—a collection of 
sixty of their best pictures, especi- 
ally colorful and harmonious and 
bound to please the spectator, how- 
ever untutored or inexperienced. 
Slowly the people are to learn what 
good pictures are: the beginning 
was made, therefore, with pictures 
of undeniable appeal. 

Nine thousand people saw the ex- 
hibit. Working girls spent their noon 
hours there; small boys hung around 
sheepishly, but persistently; fash- 
ionable folk dropt in casually; old 
Italians, grizzled and dim-eyed, 
shuffled in and out; the school girls 
stopped between classes to look at 
their favorites. One enthusiastic lit- 
tle girl was especially fond of Mur- 
phy’s “Venetian Brocade.” 

“Why do you like it, Bessie?” 
asked a teacher. 

“Oh, Miss Green,” Bessie’s eyes 
were glowing, “the lady’s head is so 
—so—full of hair!” 

Nobody made any particular dem- 
onstration, yet steadily, quietly, they 


all kept coming. Real interest and 
enjoyment were evinced, and the ex- 
hibit was justified. 

After so successful a beginning 
other collections were shown. Ad- 
miral Peary’s daughter, the “Snow 
Baby,” opened an exhibition of paint- 
ings of the Arctic and Antarctic. In 
mid-spring the Allied Artists of 
America, freshly organized to open 
“new avenues of opportunity for the 
exhibition of meritorious works of 
art,” filled the galleries and attracted 
more than 30,000 visitors in a month. 
The beginning of the vacation season 
brought a collection of posters and 
paintings of travel and communica- 
tion, and thruout the summer the gal- 
lery, cared for by the Gramercy 
Neighborhood Association, will be 
open for the pleasure of those who 
will come. 

The sponsors of the plan, Thomas 
W. Churchill, president of the Board 
of Education; Frank D. Wilsey, 
chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee, and William McAndrew, princi- 
pal of the Washington Irving High 
School, feel entirely satisfied at the 
public’s response to the new oppor- 
tunity. They want the people to feel 
the presence of beautiful color and 
form in their lives, to learn the worth 
of good pictures by constant contact 
with them; and they hope to conduct 
the campaign by means of municipal 
galleries scattered over the city. They 
feel certain of their public, if only 
they can inspire artists and art col- 
lectors to lend their pictures and give 
their support. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE LAST 
DAYS OF POMPEII 


ULWER LYTTON has waited 
B long for this memorial. It was 

his wish that his son, Robert 
Lytton (“Owen Meredith”), should 
write his biography, and in 1883 two 
volumes of The Life, Letters and 
Literary Remains of Edward. Bul- 
wer, Lord Lytton, appeared; but be- 
fore he could complete the work 
Robert Lytton died. His son has now 
brought the plan to a conclusion, by 
using as a basis the grandfather’s 
- autobiography and the father’s un- 
finished work, and by rounding out 
the story from the novelist’s letters, 
from private records and from fam- 
ily memories. 

The result is a remarkable biog- 
raphy, which will probably increase 
Bulwer Lytton’s prestige to an un- 
expected extent. As a literary figure 
he has for some time been out of 
date; at least, his novels have suf- 
fered much condescending appraisal 
from critics, professional and ama- 
teur, who may not have read them, 
and few will expect to meet in these 
pages the portrait of a genius. On 
absurdly slight evidence we have 
come to think of Lytton as at best’ a 
man of glittering talent. His grand- 
son, however, sets him before us as 
one of the strong personalities of the 
nineteenth century, with the fecun- 
dity, the energy and the skill that 
only great minds exhibit. The in- 
plicable attack on Tennyson, for 
example, is left inexplicable. The 
biographer not only does not excuse, 
but he also does not hide, the un- 
pleasant aspects of his subject. He 
gives the first complete account of 
Lytton’s outrageous quarrels with 
his wife, and concludes convincingly 
that both were wrong. Quite clearly 
his family hero is his own father, 
not his grandfather. Yet with all 
this impartiality, Bulwer Lytton is 
here shown to be an exceptional man, 
and is restored, one may suppose, to 
his rightful position in English 
literature. 

From his boyhood he had the 
marks of genius; he was precocious 
socially and intellectually, but was 
wayward and stubborn. He differed, 
however, from traditional genius 
in having the faculty of immediate 
success. He found himself early a 
ballroom hero, fell in love with Lady 
Caroline Lamb, and lived out a more 
edifying and more interesting ro- 
mance in a gipsy camp. At the Cam- 
bridge Union he made his beginning 


in parliamentary debate, and just 
out of college, commenced novel 
writing and composed a prize poem. 
Yet all this without much evidence 
of discipline; like the hero of so 
many of his novels, he was a spoiled 
child. It was as a spoiled child that 
he fell in love with Rosina Wheeler, 
whom he married, against the stren- 
uous opposition of his mother, in 
1827. In anger his mother cut off his 
income and for a time would not 
communicate with him. Impelled by 
pride to live as tho he did not need 
her aid, he supported himself with 
his pen, at the cost of almost super- 
human effort. The quantity of his 
output was enormous; from 1827 to 
1837 he wrote ten novels, two long 
poems, numerous political essays, 








THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Love and the Soul Maker, by Mary 
Austin. A semi-dialog unusual be- 
cause it discards sentimentality as 
a basis in discussing the Marriage 
Question. Love to Mrs. Austin is 
not an affection either of the heart 
or of the mind, but a great ener- 
gizing natural force whose laws the 
world has not cared to learn. 
Appleton $1.50 


You Never Know Your Luck, by 
Gilbert Parker. Another romance 
of the Canadian Northwest, this 
time of the prairie wheat fields. 
Told with all the vividness and 
color, but lacking some of the vital- 
ity that characterized The Right of 
Way or The Seats of the Mighty. 

Doran $1.25 


The Strength of the Strong, by 
Jack London. More stories about 
the Pacific, flavored from the South 
Seas, China and Magellan, with a 
seasoning of the old San Francisco 
and a pinch of Socialism, served to 
the taste of the most confirmed 
London epicure. 

Macmillan $1.25 


These Shifting Scenes, by Charles 
Edward Russell. Contains in addi- 
tion to a vivid narrative of incident 
and amusing experience, the inside 
of many events of great public in- 
terest never before published, with 
which the author as a newspaper- 
man was in contact. ‘ 

Doran $1.50 


The Soul of America, by Stanton 
Coit. A brilliant study of the spir- 
itual forces that are remaking re- 
ligion in America in the light of 
Science and Idealism that it shall 
voice the aspirations of a people. 

Macmillan $2 


What Sculpture to See in Europe, 
by Lorinda Munson Bryant. A 
femininely conducted tour thru the 
great galleries of Europe, plenti- 
fully illustrated, suitable for every 
tourist’s Gladstone. 
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Lane $1.85 








three volumes of a history of 
Athens, and the essays and tales 
‘which he collected in 1835 under the 
title of The Student. 

Such a record of hard work de- 
serves extended notice, for it puts 
him among the giants. Moreover, the 
quality of much of this writing is of 
quality of much of this writing 
is of the best. Pelham was per- 
haps more remarkable than any 
of his later successes, if we con- 
sider that he was but twenty-five 
years old when it appeared, and his 
audience was unprepared for that 
type of novel. Paul Clifford, 1830, an 
attack on the sanguinary criminal 
code, disturbed a public not yet 
accustomed to crime as a subject for 
fiction, and Eugene Aram, in spite 
of its popularity, was in some quar- 
ters attacked for the same reason. 
The Last Days of Pompeii and 
Rienzi were the fruit of a visit to 
Italy in 1833. After his play-writing 
period Bulwer returned to the novel 
in 1842 with Zanoni, his romance of 
the occult, and in 1843 he published 
The Last of the Barons, in 1849 The 
Caxtons, and in 1853 My Novel, usu- 
ally regarded as his masterpiece. 

His brilliant career as a play- 
wright sprang from his friendship 
with Macready, for whom he wrote 
Cromwell, in 1834. This drama was 
not produced, but two years later the 
Duchesse de la Valliére made a brief’ 
success. His best plays followed at 
once, The Lady of Lyons and Rich- 
elieu in 1838, and Money in 1840. 

Bulwer’s career in Parliament was 
honorable, but not so brilliant as in 
literature. Elected first from St. 
Ives, in 1831, he was returned from 
Lincoln in 1832, and represented that 
constituency in the Liberal party 
until 1841. In these nine years he 
supported measures to reduce the 
tax on newspapers, to give greater 
freedom to the drama, and to im- 
prove the condition of the poor, but 
he voted against the repeal of the 
corn laws, and consequently lost his 
seat. His last speech in this first 
parliamentary period, on behalf of 
the West Indian negroes, was enthu- 
siastically praised by the best judges 
of oratory then at Westminster. Be- 
fore he was returned to Parliament 
from Hertfordshire in 1852 Bulwer 
had gone over to the Conservatives. 
He had no sympathy for Cobdenite 
theories of economy, and less for the 
type of men who held them. By tem- 
perament he was an aristocrat. In 
1858 he became secretary of state 
for the colonies in Lord Derby’s 
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of Mexico 
By EDWARD I. BELL 


Formerly Editor of La Prensa 


Startling disclosures of the innermost workings of 
the ring of politicians who held the reins of gov- 
ernment in the Diaz Regime. Their ceaseless 
conspiracies to regain control; their last stand at 
Niagara Falls. The author, who was a newspaper 
publisher in Mexico City, was in close touch with 
both Federal and revolutionary leaders, and had 
unrivalled facilities for learning the truth about: 


Limantour, the arbiter of Mexico’s destiny 

How Gustavo Madero financed a revolution 

The involved story of the Cientificio 

How our ambassador used his power 

The tragic farce of the 10 days’ fighting 
exposed 

The Administration’s Controversy with Huerta 


Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00 net. Postage 20 cents 
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administration, and in 1866 was 
raised to the peerage. He had previ- 
ously been made a baronet at Queen 
Victoria’s accession. 

This is the career that his grand- 
son now sets before us in detail. For 
fullness of experience few lives can 


match it. 
The Life of Edward Bulwer, age 
eo by > gran 2 
vols. Macmillan. $7. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE BALKANS 
Professor Sloane’s account of The 
Balkans, a Laboratory of History, is 
something more than a narrative of the 
recent wars, altho these are fully treat- 
ed; it is a study of the conditions and 
causes which have made their brilliant 
military achievements and their un- 
speakable atrocities alike possible. The 
confused ethnological problems of the 
Balkan states are made as clear as pos- 


sible where there is.so much to know - 


and so little that is certainly known. 
The history of the little kingdoms is 
outlined, their attempts to reach con- 
stitutional government after the west- 
ern fashion, their diplomacy “degraded 
almost to the level of conspiracy” and 
their long laid plans for aggrandizing 
Macedonia. Their past is a thing of 
horror, their future is dubious in the 
extreme, but the reader of their recent 
history cannot but think that the im- 
mense treasures of fortitude, valor and 
patriotic energy which have been spent 
so lavishly and in the main so uselessly 
will, when directed to the more fruitful 
purpose of internal development, bring 
these petty states into th: forefront of 
civilization. 

Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 
A $35,000,000,000 BUSINESS 

No part of the history of today is . 
better worth knowing than that of 
the world’s commerce. In 1912 this 
amounted to over thirty-five billions 
of dollars and forms a vast invisi- 
ble empire well worth conquering not for 
its own sake alone but because it controls 
the destiny of the political empires. The 
function of commerce in making his- 
tory is well understood by James Da- 
venport Whelpley, who concludes in 
The Trade of the World that in these 
days when “the successful diplomat is 
now necessarily a practical economist 
as well,” the United States is deplora- 
bly remiss in using the consular service 
to advance American trade. More im- 
portant, perhaps, than the conclusions 
of the book is the general survey it 
contains of the principal commercial 
nations, the extent of the trade of 
each country, its nature, the methods 
by which it is fostered and extended, 
its relation to domestic and foreign pol- 
itics and its probable future. 
The Century Co. $2. 


THE ART OF THE THEATER 

Clayton Hamilton’s Studies in Stage- 
craft supplements his previous collec- 
tion of essays, The Theory of the Thea- 
ter, and is largely composed of criti- 
cisms published in various magazines 
during the past dramatic season. Mr. 
Hamilton is more interested in the prin- 
ciples underlying the art of the theater 
than he is in actor and playhouse. He 
discusses the plays that he has seen 
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only in so far as they support theories 


that he expounds. He writes interest-' 
ingly on such subjects as “The Decora-. 
tive Drama,” “The Modern Art of: 


Stage-Decoration” and “A Plea for a 
New Type oi Play.” 
Henry Holt. $1.50. 
AN INSIDE VIEW OF GERMANY 
Association plays strange tricks 
sometimes. In reading Prince von Bii- 
low’s account of Imperial Germany, 
translated by Marie Lewenz, one is re- 
minded of the autobiography of the 
great Socialist leader, Bebel. No two 
men could differ more violently on every 
question of state policy, but the books 
of both show a certain sunny candor 
and frank self-revelation remarkable 
enough in men whose lives have been 
spent in parliamentary maneuvering 
and the bitterest party strife. Altho the 
author has little use for democracy, he 
favors an alliance of the Liberal ele- 
ments of the empire with the Conserva- 
tive. The common enemy is the Social 
Democratic party and to fight it the 
Conservatives must give up “our an- 
cestral faults of pedantry and caste- 
feeling,” and the Liberals must concede 
that the Germans “are not a political 
people” or ready for self-government. 
The most interesting parts of the book 
deal with the foreign policy of modern 
Germany. The thesis is maintained that 
national egoism is the policy which 
makes for the securest international 
understanding. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 
JOHN MORLEY’S SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
Viscount Morley is always interesting 
even at his most discursive moments. 
His address as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester has been ampli- 
fied to fill a small volume, Politics and 
History. Under this title he discusses 
the whole range of modern political life, 
never giving dogmatic answers but 
everywhere raising questions. It may be 
true, as the author says, that “history’s 
direct lessons are few, its specific mor- 
als rare,” but he finds no difficulty in 
using history as a means of analyzing 
and criticizing the surface common- 
places with which the practical politi- 
cian satisfies himself and too frequently 
his constituents. 
The Macmillan Co. $1. 
STEP BY STEP 
It is largely a matter of temperament 
whether one conceives of social and 
economic progress as being dependent 
on one great change or on a great num- 
ber of lesser changes. There is nearly 
as much vigor of imagination required 
in one case as in the other. Professor 
Clark’s California lecture on Social Jus- 
tice without Socialism is a _ succinct 
statement of the creed and program of 
the agglutinative reformers. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cents. 
JAPANESE RELIGIONS 


The Faith of Japan is an admirable 
summary of the religious beliefs of the 
Japanese people by Dr. Tasaku Haroda, 
the distinguished president of Doshisha 
University at Kyoto, the best Christian 
institution of learning in the Far East. 
Shintoism, Confusianism, Buddhism, 
Christianity and even Bushido are all 
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CALIFORNIA» 


Pacific Theological Seminar 
Open to qualified gic of both sexes ry 
all denominations. Location and climate unex 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod 
ern training for the ministry. University of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 18th, 1914. Address 

C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California 


FLORIDA 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regu 
lar and Special Courses. Also Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science, Physical Culture. Admirable situation 
and surroundings. Genial climate, careful home life, ca- 
pable teachers. Moderate rates. Reopens Oct, 7. 
Rt. Rev. CAMERON MANN, D.D., Pres. of Board 
Rev. RODERICK P. COBB, A.M., Principal. 











INDIANA 

Notre Dame “World Famed” 

The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 
Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Engineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining 
and Chemical). Board and tuition, $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00. 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00. 


For Catalogue address (specifying department): 
DEPARTMENT E, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 


MARYLAND 





GOUCHER COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ One of the six colleges for women 
placed in Class I by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


g A thorough training amid congenial 
surroundings and under beneficial in- 
fluences. 


@ Special advantages of a large City 
known for its sound educational and 
cultural life. 





For information address 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. GUTH 

















THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 

(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 
delphia.) All former students are invited to at- 
tend the Diamond Jubilee, June 7-9. Distinguish- 
ed speakers. A moderate priced school with high- 
est standards. Prepares for all colleges and tech. 
nical schools. Excellent business course. Modern 








gymnasium, with swimming pool. Literary, ath- 
letic, musical organizations. 77th year opens Sep- 
tember 23. Yearly rate, $400 to $600. Write 
FRANK MACDANIBL, D.D., Headmaster, Pen- 
nington, N. J., Box 10. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts, Wellesley. 
Preparatory 


A school for twenty-five young girls. 
to Dana Hall. Terms, 50. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Dana Hall 








THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


THE DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional opportunity for boys and young 
men. of character and ability to prepare for col- 
lege and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Read circular. Address 815 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 








WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
teen miles from Boston. Forty acres. 
Fields. Four eee. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, 
MISS BIGBLOW _ § Prineipals. NATICK, MASS. 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles 
from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Address Miss ®er- 
tha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


Scientific and Preparatory Departments. Athletic 

fields. Five buildiags, including residence halls, 

cottage und gymnasium. Write for illustrated 

booklet, JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Princi- 
, 7 High Street. 


Seven- 
Athletic 











Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


SHORT i. lessons my history, form struc 
. 
fay wes Gollien of the Short- taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
De. Koenwein Dept.305, Springfield, Mass. 








NEW YORE 





NEw YORK, Monroe, (formerly at Dobbs Ferry) 
MACKENZIE SCHOOL 

On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 1000 feet elevation in 
upper Ramapo region, in famous Orange County. 9 new buildings. 
Extensive property for all land and water sports. Unusual record 
in recent preparation of 200 graduates for highest Engineering and 
Academic Institutions. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


prepares for executive positions in Young Wom- 

en’s Christian Associations. Address Secretarial 

} yaaa 600 Lexington avenue, New York 
y. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
*LMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 











SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS, 

A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
Wading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address 

CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offerin 
Four laboratories, 
Scientific course in physical 


-; also usic and Art. 
modern residence halls. 
with swimming pool, large athletic field. 


free from extremes of temperature. 


from 43 states and foreign countries, 
life, address 


Fifty acres in college grounds. 
Endowment, recently increased by $250,000, makes pos- 
sible the low rate of $300 for full literary course. Officers and paeroneet 
For catalogue and book 

WILLIAM A. 


courses for A.B. and 
observatory, new and 
New $20,000 mnasium 
Healthful climate 










library, astronomica 
evelopment. 


58; students, 576, 
of views illustrating student 
WEBB, President, Box A 








interpreted in a lucid, illuminating and 
fraternal spirit. The book will prove 
of special interest to American minis- 
ters and all interested in the higher 
life of Japan. 


The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


ILL-TIMED ADMIRATION 
Every aspect of British railroading 
comes in for criticism from Mr. Lawson 
in his British Railways. In many re- 
spects he holds up American practises 
for British emulation. But his sym- 
pathies are with stockholders and di- 
rectors as against traders and the 
workers on the railroads. When it comes 
to the demands of labor and of trade 
unions he loses all self-restraint, and 
writes of the men as tho they were 
ungrateful brigands, who, after receiv- 
ing every kind of consideration, includ- 
ing wages far above the “market rate,” 
wantonly set themselves in opposition 
to their benefactors. Mr. Lawson’s ad- 
miration of American railroad economy 
might have suffered some modification 
had he waited a few months longer be- 

fore writing his book. 
D. Van Nostrand Co. $2. 


A PLEA FOR THE PUSH-CART 

J. W. Sullivan in his Markets for the 
People urges open markets and street 
selling as the most effective way of 
checking the rise in food prices. The 
author has studied the problem in for- 
eign as well as American cities and has 
come to the conclusion that municipal 
markets do not pay and do not serve 
the purpose. 


The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


ASSOCIATION WITH JESUS 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon has pub- 
lished a story entitled Jesus is Here! 
in which are continued the same char- 
acters as appeared in his widely read 
volume, In His Steps. Instead of trying 
to depict in other lives “what Jesus 
would do,” as in his former volume, the 
author now boldly brings Jesus himself 
into the turmoil of modern life and 
essays to work out the results of his 
contact and association with other lives 
ranging from the humblest workman to 
the President. 


George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 


A STUDY OF THE PROPHETS 

Prof. Moses Buttenwieser, of Cincin- 
nati, has published a valuable study of 
the faith and message of The Prophets 
of Israel, considered primarily from 
the standpoint of their highest spiritual 
development in Jeremiah. The work of 
this prophet is most fully and carefully 
discussed. The translations are fresh 
and vigorous, and the whole treatment 
stimulating. 


The Macmillan Co. $2. 


THE STORY OF THE HOME 

Public buildings have long had their 
place in the history of architecture, but 
it remained for Robert Ellis Thompson 
to relate for the first time The History 
of the Dwelling House and Its Future. 
The evolution of the home, devised orig- 
inally to protect the child, is traced in- 
terestingly and entertainingly from the 
primitive tree and cave houses down to 
the electric-lighted, steam-heated resi- 
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STERN COLLEG 
rox WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. 
first year. A Center of stimulsting life for Pag a a 
pom Definite 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 3800 acres in campus, my a 
gardens. New Gymaasium and Swimming Pool. 
rated literatu 


‘or tliust: ure addres 
OXFORD, OHIO Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., ‘Litt, D., Deam | 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Prepares for college or scientific school or for 
business. The high standard of scholarship, the 
attractive and healthful location, in the elevated 
country north of Philadelphia, and the unsur- 
passed equipment for physical training are some 
of the features which commend this school to par- 
ents and boys. Send for catalogue. 
J. L. PATTERSON, Head Master, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


PittspurcH, Pa. Wooptanp Roan. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
ees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
ervice, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. [Illustrated 
catalogue. 
Cora Heren Coorince, Acting President. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis and Elkins College 


If time and expense are factors look into our 
College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the 
usual 4 year college course is covered in 3. Tu- 
- system. Dormitory. Residence limited to 

50 young men and boys over 15. dowment re- 
duces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon 
request. West Virginia, Elkins. 


























AGENCIES 
Tat TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 








LOOKING for school, camp or teacher? Write 
CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOLS’ AGENCY, I. 41 Park 
Row, New York, for unlimited Free Information 
and ‘literature. 


Ww ANTED: TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 
° Ma men from good Colleges and Nor- 
mal School and Mathematics. a 


of Athleti Seennndiivedtan with i second year 
Also other teachers. Department of Education, 672 

















ritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








REAL ESTATE 
TO LET FOR SEASON 


New two-story house, overlooking Atlantic 
Ocean; most beautiful spot in New Harbor; best 
boating, good bathing; three minutes to church 
and post office, 10 to boat. 


ae, .. Jones, New Harbor, Me. | 


RARE OPPORTUNITY— 


A lady will open her 
Private Home in 


the Adirondacks 


to a limited number of guests, 
references on request. 
dependent. 











Particulars and 
.. care of The In- 














The Best Summer Resort in the United States | 
is New York City. I will rent for the summer: 
months my furnished apartment of ten rooms and 
three baths on Riverside Drive, four minutes’ 
walk from the Ejighty-sixth street subway sta 
tion, for $100 a month, considerably less. than 
the landlord’s rent. The apartment house is one 


of the finest in New York, with electricity and 
ll modern conveniences. Its unsurpassed loca 
tion makes it cool, airy and quiet. Fine oppor 


wenny for the right sort of people. Address 
X. Y. Z., care The Independent, 119 W. Fortieth 
St., New York. 





dences of today. Not the least interest- 
ing is the chapter on the awful waste 
of present-day housekeeping and the 
author’s suggestions for its remedy. 

; Lippincott. $1. 


FRENCH YEAR-BOOK 

L’Année Mondiale Illustrée, 1914, 
resembles somewhat our newspaper 
almanacs and the Statesman’s Year- 


| book but is more extensive than either, 


as it fills over a thousand large pages 
with fine-type statistics and the politi- 
cal, commercial and cultural record of 
the past year, half of it French, hali 
foreign. Especially useful for reference 
on French administration. 

Paris: L’Année Mondiale. 15 francs. 


LIGHT ON OLD WINDOWS 
To the amateur enthusiast for old 
glass and for church windows in par- 
ticular A. J. de Havilland Bushnell’s 
Storied Windows will be welcome. Such 
books as exist have been written alto- 
gether from the viewpoint of the de- 
signer, and not from that of the “be- 
ginner of intelligent ignorance,” who is 
Mr. Bushnell’s special care. Simple in 
language and plentifully supplied with 
illustrations, it forms a valued intro- 
duction to the study of old church 
glass. 
Macmillan. $4. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS TO THE FARMER 
Farming was the last of the great 
business of the nation to receive the 
attention of efficiency experts, but un- 
der the leadership of the agricultural 
schools fair progress has been made in 
heading off the ever-rising margin of 
consumption. In The Business of Farm- 
ing William C. Smith takes up from 
the dollars and cents point of view the 
question of worn-out soils, of crop-ro- 
tation, of seeding, and of the value of 
livestock to the farm. 
Stewart & Kidd. $1.25. 


PUTNAM’S REMINISCENCES 

Memories of My Youth, 1844-1865, 
by George Haven Putnam, forms a se- 
quel to his more serious memoir of his 
father, George Palmer Putnam. There 
is nothing in it that is of any particu- 
lar value as historical material, but the 
volume, with its kindly, picturesque 
glimpses into the past, its easy pleas- 
ant style and its intimate connection 
with one of the great periods of United 
States history, will recommend itself to 
the reader who demands something a 
little more substantial than the last 


new novel or volume of short stories. 


Putnam. $1.50. 


| RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING 


If one wishes to know all about 
Church Publicity, its advantages, meth- 


| ods and results he should turn to this 


book written by a past master in the 
art of advertising the gospel and keep- 
ing his church’s needs and doings be- 
fore the people’s notice. The author, Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner, believes that the 
minister and church authorities should 
study out a modern way to “compel 
them to come in,” and this volume is 
full of suggestions and illustrations 
looking toward that end. 


‘The Methodist Book Concern. $1.50. 











Motion 
Pictures for 


the Church 


The 6 Movies ”? are America’s 
most popular 


recreational feature.. They are 
attended daily by 17,000,000 
people. They rival every organ- 
ization which makes an appeal to 
the masses. 


The Church can — the 
“movies to teach 


great moral and aie truth 
and at the same time answer the 
legitimate desire for recreation. 


The Local Church that does it 
first and 


does it Jest will have the biggest 
influence. 


We are prepared to furnish a 
weekly service, consisting of high- 
grade, carefully censored films, 
provide a first-class machine and 
send an expert operator—at so 
low a cost that any church can 
afford it. We will show you 
how it can be done. Our organ- 
ization is composed of experts 
in the various fields of religious, 
educational and sociological _ac- 
tivities, and their services are avail- 
able to our clients without addit- 
ional expense. We are now 
making contracts for next fall and 
winter. 


Write for particulars 


Community Service 
Film Bureau 


(Religious Work Department) 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CHARLES STELZLE, Managing Director 


OFFICES 
Chicago, New York and Boston 
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business; 


regarding hotels everywhere. 
inquiries by mail to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Give me information— 
About 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO 
SPEND YOUR SUMMER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 


them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, and the St. 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 


INFORMATION 


Charles Hotel, New 
Address 


Publishers Building, New York 








Name 





Address 


























eerueeen 


Tem perature cooler than at the 

No Atlantic Coast Resorts 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Mucursiene. Lowest Rates 
Twin Scow &- 8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons dis- 
Bewfest und only Stontutr nding jassohigersat the 
amer landing ngers at the 

dock in Bermuda without transfer. ” 

1500 miles. Magnificent 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 
scenery: Gut of Canso, 


To Quebec 22". 


Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay 

River. 5S. S. ‘‘Trinidad” from New York July 4th and 18th, 

= st Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 
2ist. For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 

Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New “York. 

& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket pry 


via Halifax, N. 8., 
most delightful cruise of 


Agonte pabes 8. 8. 
cook 





EUROPE via THE ITERRANEAN 
Five tours via Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Lg and Algiers 
sail in June and July. 16th yea: Rouw' Best Rates. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston Bt. Baltimore, Md. 





Summer Round Trips, $66 and 
$100, including berth and meals. 
No tours like these anywhere in 
the world. For full information 
write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P.A., 

— ae Sean Co., 914 Low: 

















HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














"Consillen Rockies 


Can you imagine a chain of beautiful hotels scattered throughout the 


wildest scenery in the Canadian Rockies—each one a 


“‘poem” in interior 


decoration and a real home in comfort? And in addition to these wonder- 
ful Canadian Pacific hotels, where the restful as well as the oven social life 


may be enjoyed, you will find 


Mountain Climbing 


sd 
fo 


Riding Coaching 


Camping 


Swimming (in Sulphur Pools) 

Motor Boating 
Banff — Lake Louise — Field — Glacier — Balfour 
they are all on the same “trail.” 
summer via the Canadian Pacific. 


Go to the Canadian Rockies this 


Send for handsomely illustrated Canadian Rockies Folder 


Write at once for all particulars to 4, 


C. E. E. USSHER, P.T.M., Canadian Pacific rasan 


Montreal, Canada 


Or Any Other Railroad or Steamship Agen 
Wy PB 











WHAT CHAUTAUQUANS ARE 
DOING 


Members of the McKinney Operatic 
Company, on tour of the Circuit Chau- 
tadquas, are taking the Chautauqua 
Home Reading Course with the class of 
1918. 

Promoters of local Chautauquas have 
taken the cue from “Clean-up Week”— 
a street and backyard cleaning move- 


-ment popular in many communities— 


to boom their programs as “The Higher . 
Clean-up.” 

Mr. George E. Vincent, president of 
Chautauqua Institution and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been elected 
a member of the General Education 
Board, founded by Mr. Rockefeller and 
incorporated by Congress to promote 
education and to make effective various 
forms of educational beneficence. 


A red-letter banner in front of a 
Fourteenth street moving picture thea- 
ter in New York City last week read: 
“Now Playing—24 pieces—The Chau- 
tauqua Band—24 pieces—From_ suc- 
cessful tour of 100 towns and cities 
with Hon. Wm. Jennings Bryan.” It 
was a real band, too, not a phono- 
graphic reproduction. 


The Pennsylvania Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation has just concluded its first 
spring circuit of Chautauquas in thirty- 
five eastern towns during the last five 
weeks. On the summer circuit now run- 
ning, Chautauquas will be held in four- 
teen different towns at a time, a new 
set of towns each for fourteen weeks, 
from Massachusetts to the Carolinas. 

More than twenty women will appear 
on the Assembly Program at Chautau- 
qua, New York, this season. Among the 
notables are Mrs. Maud Ballington 
Booth (prison work, Volunteers of 
America); Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 
(president General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs); Miss Anna A. Gordon 
(secretary World’s W. C. T. U.); Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt (president In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance) ; 
Mrs. William Cumming Story (presi- 
dent-general Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution); Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman (editor The Forerunner) ; 
Mrs. A. W. Smith (president Ithaca, 
New York, Housewives’ League). 

The best authenticated legend con- 
cerning the origin of the Indian word 
Chautauqua (accent on the second syl- 
lable, taw’) is that it signified “the 
place where the fish was taken out,” 
referring to a distinct species of mus- 
callonge caught in the lake. Chautau- 
qua is the post office name of a place 
(called Fair Point previously to 1877) 
on the shore of Chautauqua Lake, in 
the town (township) of Chautauqua, in 
Chautauqua County, New York. There, 
in 1874, was held the first “Chautau- 
qua Lake Sunday School Assembly,” 
which became “Chautauqua Assembly” 
in 1883, and “Chautauqua Institution” 
by charter in 1904. The first session 
lasted fifteen days, the fortieth anni- 
versary season this summer will add an 
extra convention week to the standard 
sixty-day session of the last two dec- 
ades. 
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INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 











THE LOST ART OF LETTER WRITING 

I have been noting with interest the 
changing character of The Independent 
as it comes to my table from week to 
week, and it occurs to me to suggest 
whether it would not be in line with its 
further evolution if we were provided 
with regular letters from some of the 

t cities of the world, London, Paris, 

erlin, and perhaps Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, and Tokio, as an aid to 
keeping us in touch with the varying 
phases of life and thought at the world’s 
great capitals. I remember Mary Clem- 
mer’s weekly letters from Washington 
as a feature of The Independent a great 
many years ago. L. A. HAMBLEN 

Ridgway, Pennsylvania 

It is curious that this once popu- 
lar feature should have dropt so com- 
pletely from modern journalism. The 
cause of the decline of the regular 
correspondent was of course the sub- 
stitution of the telegram for the let- 
ter and the development of associated 
news service. The concise and neu- 
tral press despatches do not, how- 
ever, take the place of the old-fash- 
ioned leisurely correspondence about 
men and books and happenings by 
some person of personality who lived 
in the thick of things and could tell 
ju-t what we wanted to know about 
what he saw. Many a book now 
counted as “literature” was made up 
of the letters to The Independent; 
Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames’s Ten 
Years in Washington among them. 
The last of this distinguished coterie 
of correspondents was Justin Mc- 
Carthy, who kept up his chatty let- 
ters from England until his death in 
1912 at the age of eighty-two. 


A NEW USE FOR COMIC OPERA 


There is always use for the “clever 
stupidities” of Pinafore. When wash- 
ing little faces sing of “Sir Joseph Por- 
ter, K.C.B.” and his achievements in 
the way of polishing up “the handle 
of the big front door.” The eyes are 
the parlor windows; the rosy lips, the 
big front door; and the nose the handle. 
With the ears for cellar windows and 
the neck for the path around the house, 
Sir Joseph polishes beautifully! That’s 
my experience. 

CAROLINE D. G. GRANGER. 

Overlook, Georgia 


A FRIENDLY CRITIC 


A letter like the one below is a 
fine thing for an editor to get; not 
merely for its praise, tho that is un- 
deniably comforting and, however ex- 
travagant, always accepted by an edi- 
tor at par value without discount, 
not on account of its criticism, altho 
that is very useful even when not 
accepted as valid, but especially be- 
cause it proves to him that what he 
says matters to somebody somewhere, 
that it really makes a difference 





OCEAN TRAVEL “DE LUXE” 


When planning your trip to Europe remember 
the new ALLAN LINE steamers 


“Alsatian” and “Calgarian” 
and Picturesque St. Lawrence 


will add vastly to the enjoyment and pleasure of your trip. 


Magnificent River Trip—Less than 3} Days Open Sea 
Most Luxurious Accommodations—Excellent Cuisine 


LARGEST STEAMERS FROM CANADA 





For reservations, tickets, etc. apply Local Agents or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents, MONTREAL 


























MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 
The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State. 





A. D. SMITH, Ccrncit'& Lebanon R.R.Co. 





HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open for the season on June 27th. This hotel is 
pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conewago and is becoming more popular each year. 
Apply to A. A. Weimer, Lebanon, Pa., until June 27th, after that date at the hotel. 


DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua, July 1-31. Lutheran (General Council) Sunday School As- 
United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 4-13 sembly, Aug. 8-15. 


‘Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 2-8, 
Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 


LEBANON, PA. 

















COLORADO 


Is Just Around the Corner 








Colorado with its big Rocky Mountains, 
beautiful canyons, beautiful, body-build- 
ing, memory-painting, healthy, glorious 
scenes is only one night from Chicago or 
St. Louis and two nights from the At- 
lantic seaboard and the cost is less than 
that of a vacation in the average suburb. 

Make this your Colorado summer, take 
| a real rest, spend a wonderful and eco- 
| nomical vacation, and take the whole 
| family with you. Go on the Rock Island 
Lines’ ‘Rocky Mountain Limited,’’ the 
finest train between Chicago and Colo- 
rado. Modern all-steel equipment, splen- 
did roadbed, superb dining-car service. 





See Alaska, Atlin and the 
Yukon—a trip unequaled for 
scenic grandeur and interest. 

Magnificent ocean steamers 
through the famed inland pas- 
sage via Sitka and Juneau to 
Skaguay. Parlor observation 
cars and luxurious river steam- 
ers. High class service. Spec- 
cial round trip rates. Let 
us help you plan your trip. 

Write now for free booklets 

Tourist Dept. 


WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 


129 W. Washington St., Chicago 
J.E. Dempsey rp We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- 


portant cities. Our representatives are 
travel experts, who will help you plan a 
wonderful and an economical vacation, 
give you full information about hotels, 


Traffic Mgr., W. P. & Y. Route 
113 Alaska Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 





THE NORTHFIELD 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A family hotel equipped for comfort. 
heat. Sun parlor. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
A. G. MOODY, 





camps, ranches, boarding places, and look 
after every detail of your trip. 
Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island 
Lines, Room 724 LaSalle Station, Chicago. 
Low fares June 1 to September 30. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE. Re-opens June 15th 
Excellent table and Service. Illustrated book- 
let upon application. 
TnHomas E. Hazert, Summit, N. J. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
AMONG THE FRANKLIN HILLS. 





Steam 
Livery and fireproof garage. 


H. 8. STONE, 
Ass’t Manager. 





Manager. 
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HOTELWENTWORTH 


=BY~THE ~SEA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEAR PORTSMOUTH 
Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND TOURS 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 26 
SEASON CLOSES LATE SEPTEMBER 
No hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty of its location, 
the attractiveness of surroundings and perfection of service. Located on the sea, 
in the center of a large private park. 
Local and long distance telephone in each room. 


Every facility for sport and recreation. Fine 
golf course, tennis, dancing, bathing, yacht- 
ing, deep sea fishing, motoring, and well 
equipped garage under competent super- 


MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAYERS 
Send postal today for beautiful illustrated book 
telling how easy to reach here from all points, 
WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. PRIEST, Managing Director 


New York Representative: ROGER B. ROOD, 
Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. City 


Winter—The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


' OT sss sds 
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Accommodates 500. 

















Bretton Woods 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 

_ On the Ideal Tour 7 

MOST ATTRACTIVE MOUNTAIN RESORT IN AMERICA 
10,000 Acres of Glorious Vacation Land 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT Spans sce if 


la Ralph J. Herkimer, Manager 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON ops. cct” ootn 


josesOct . 20th 
\D. J. Trudeau, Manager 


RAILROADS: Through service via N.|Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. and B. & M. R. R. 


Address HOTELS, BRETTON WOODS,IN. H- 











THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 
4th Lake, Fulton Chain. Hot and cold water 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires, 
C. S. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y. 











ONTO 


“ Beautiful Hills” 
UNADILLA, NEW YORK 


An attractive Summer Home in one of the most 
autiful sections of the State. 


OPENS JUNE 5th 


Write for Booklet 
ALBERT A. LeROY, Prop. 











COLONIAL INN 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
EDGARTOWN, - - ~- MASS. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


Most desirable location for your vacation-—- 
famous for its splendid bathing, boating and 
fishing. Beautiful drives. Rooms large, airy, 
and well furnished. Open plumbing; running 
hot and cold water in rooms. We have estab- 
lished a record for our table. For illustrated 
booklet and rates address T. H. CHIRGWIN, 
Proprietor, Edgartown, Mass. 








THE INN 


223 SECOND STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


THE INN is pleasantly located, half a block 
south of the Uniog Station and directly 
opposite St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. The 
quiet home-like surroundings and pleasant ver- 
andas appeal to the tired traveler, while our 
close proximity to all car lines (half a block) 
and only three blocks to the Falls, make it 
an ideal spot for the tourist visiting the Falls. 
All rooms are Outside Rooms, have Electric 
Light, Steam Heat, and are supplied with Hot 
and Cold Running Water from our own Deep 


Rock Wells. Single, $1.00 per day. Double, 
$1.so0 per day. Rooms with Bath, $2.00 and 
$2.50. 


F. P. HOTCHKISS, Proprietor. 














whether he is right or wrong in his 
opinions, careless or scrupulous in 
his English, that every time he em- 
ploys a novel or unusual locution he 
is influencing to however slight a 
degree the direction of growth of 
the language. 


It has come over me with a thrill and 
a chill how much English diction has 
altered since I began to take The In- 
pendent in youth, and that is no- 
— near its lifetime. I’ll just cite a 
ew. . 

Electrocuted was invented by The 
Independent—I should say coined. It 
was criticised at the time as a barbar- 
ism by some, and The Independent 
itself wavered a little (this was lon 
ago), but the public “caught on” an 
has adopted it. 

How many words have changed in 
use! “Burbank grows beets.” Grows as 
transitive used to be as faulty as “Fath- 
er learns us to read.” A landlady once 
replied to a boarder’s application, “We 
can eat you, but we can’t sleep you.” 
At this rate of changing maybe that 
will be right some’ day! 

“If we change your insurance policy 
we'll advise you by letter,” instead of 
inform. Now what has that to do with 
advice? But all business firms now 
say advise for inform. 

“He blames his blunder on some one 
else.” I generally stand out against 
every one of those solecisms until I see 
it in one of The Independent’s edito- 
rials, then I gasp and give it up. Lately 
I saw in The Independent “. . . vari- 
ous fires are blamed on the militants,” 
June 12, 1913, p. 1362. 

Like as a conjunctive adverb. “He 
speaks like he did yesterday.” This is 
getting so deplorably common that I 
tremble lest I find that, too, some day 
in an Independent editorial. The Eng- 
lish need not criticize us for that when 
they invariably make directly, once and 
other adverbs conjunctive. “Directly the 
steamer arrived, we boarded her.’ 

Alright crops out in so many places 
I am holding my breath lest it, too, loom 
up on an Independent editorial horizon. 
Alright may soon follow already, alto- 
gether, always.—See Trench on Words. 

There is another error so easy to fall 
into that the best writers trip on it. 
(Mark me ten off for mixt meta- 
phor!) I refer to what is called “dan- 
gling participle” by Professor Hill, 

ate of Harvard (who seems to me a 
far more practical rhetorician than 
Genung or Barrett Wendell). 

Examples: 

The Independent, March 28, 1912, 
p. 676: “Granting Dr. Bastian all .. . 
age him all that he claims .. . 
is story is far from convincing.” 
(“Story” is not “granting.”) 

The Independent, August 8, 1912, 
P. 339, col. 1: “But judging by what 

nowledge we have . there is no 
necessity .. .” 

The Independent, June 19, 1913, p. 
1369, first column: “Assuming that 
further decisions will be consistent, a 
broad . . . policy is indicated.” 

But The Independent sins in good 
company, e. g.— 

“Sinking deeper, an anguish of hu- 
miliation smote her.” ” 

—GE0. MEREDITH, Diana of the Cross- 
ways, Chap. XXIV., p. 232. 

“Assuming an underlying met. 
it is possible to see how these multi- 
tudinous modifications arise.” 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 


Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes - 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

















Among the Southern Berkshire Hills 


THE WONONSCO HOUSE 


Lakeville, Conn. 


Hotel open the entire year. 
five rooms, with private bath. 
distance telephones. 


Suites of two to 
Local and long 
Excellent trout fishing. 

L. PEABODY. 


PANAMA COTTAGE 


32 Palestine; reasonable in price with homelike 
surroundings. For particulars address 


MRS. J. G. HILL, Box 225, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 


6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 
proved. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. 
Booklet. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Pro- 
prietor. 


HOTEL SEWAREN 
SEWAREN, 


41 minutes from N. Y. 
Directly on water. 
tennis court. 




















NEW JERSEY 
on C. R. R. of N. J. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, 
Moderate rates. 


THOMAS H. SMITH. 

















MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


An exceptional hotel. Most attractive and 
healthful location. Elevation 500 feet. miles 
from New York. 22 acres grounds. Golf. Ten- 
nis. -Openg May 28. Special rates for June. 

ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 


SANITARIUMS 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D, 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 

















—HERBERT SPENCER, Principles of 
Psychology, Vol. I, p. 145. 

So this is a slip that so many scholars 
make inadvertently that it is not a sin 
of the first magnitude. 

These trifles I just happened to no- 
tice in passing. I think The Inde- 
pendent a grand periodical. I love it 
for being the first paper I took with 
my own money; it has been an edu- 
cator to me. I presume a great many 
others like me build their opinions 


largely on what The Independent says. 


S. L. STILSON. 
Maymyo, Burma, India 


By the “dangling participle” we 
stand, and it stands on us. Who is it 
that is “judging,” “assuming,” etc.? 
Why, it is we, of course, we under- 
stood, altho in one of the quotations 
given it is actually exprest: “But 
judging by what knowledge we 
have.” Assuming quick perception on 
the part of the reader, we can omit 
half the parts of speech, or at least 
the modest pronoun, for we try to 
suppress egotistic we. Dangling is 
common in various constructions and 
in all languages, and of it the abla- 


tive absolute is an example. Of “elec- |" 


trocute” we are not over-proud. It 
has a composite look, as if electricity 
and execute had got jammed to- 
gether. Yet words transgress all laws 
we can lay down. “Burbank grows 
beets” is a lazy form, but laziness is 
the chief law of either phonetic or 
grammatic change. On the street we 
hear the call, “Shine yer shoes?” and 
we forgive it, for it had to come, as 
shining your shoes is not the same 
thing as blacking your shoes, and 
there was no transitive verb avail- 
able. The variation familiar to us 
about eating and sleeping one’s 
boarders is ascribed to a London ca- 
terer at clerical functions, who said, 
“If they are Low Church we eats 
’em; if High Church we drinks ’em.” 

Really, we do not feel inclined to 
defend our expression, “Various fires 
are blamed on the militants.” It jars 
us, too, perhaps because of the trans- 
fer to the passive voice, for “He 
blames his blunders on some one else” 
appears to be saved by the allitera- 
tion. We agree with our correspond- 
ent that like as a conjunction is “de- 
plorable,” and, we add, detestable. 
Fortunately Miss Stilson has not 
picked it up in The Independent. 
And we hope to linger long before 
printing alright, notwithstanding al- 
ready, etc. We have resisted some- 


-|one, now so common, and yet we al- 


low anyone and somebody. So long 
as we put an equal accent on one in 
“some one,” we shall continue to sep- 
arate the two words. Language must 
be fluid, responsive to common 
speech. The grammar and the dic- 
tionary may advise but must not 
tyrannize. Why should a man be a 
slave to his words? 














Tire Prices 
Which Appear Unjust 


When tires cost more than No-Rim- 
Cut tires, every evidence is that those 
prices are unjust. Yet 16 makes sell 
at higher prices — up to one-half higher. 
Let us tell you why those extra prices 
mean an utter waste. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
In Four Ways Excel 


Note first that Goodyears—after millions 
of tests—hold top place in Tiredom. No 
other tire ever won so many users. And 
never before were men changing to Good- 
years so fast as they are to-day. Our this 
year’s increase in tire sales so far is 55 per 
cent. 


And No-Rim-Cut tires have these four 
features which no price buys in any other 
tire : 

The No-Cut-Rim feature—the only way known 
to build a satisfactory tire which makes rim-cut- 
ting impossible. 

Our “On-Air” cure—an extra process which 


saves the blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. It 
adds to our tire cost $1,500 daily. 

Our rubber rivets—hundreds of which are 
formed in each tire, during vulcanization, to com- 
bat the loose tread danger. 


Our All-Weather tread—a tough double- 
thick tread, as smooth as a plain tread, but 
grasping wet roads with deep, sharp, resistless 
grips. 

Mark that at no price does any other 
maker give you one of these features, which 
together save tire users millions of dollars. 


Why We Undersell 


Goodyear prices are due to matchless 
output, to efficient methods and to modest 
prohts. But our tires represent—as our 

restige must prove—the utmost in a tire. 

lenty of tires offer lesser quality, but none 
can offer greater. 


Any dealer will supply Goodyear tires 
at Goodyear prices if you tell him that you 
want them. And you will always use them 
when you test them once. 








NO-RIM-CUT TIRES 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, O. 

Toronto, Canada London, Engiand 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Dealers Everywhere 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber (1571) 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY Goupany. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOC 
DIVIDEND NO. 61. 
New York, ‘June 8, 1914. 
A dividend of one and three- -quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Wednesday, 
July 1, 1914, to stockholders of sonee? at the 
close of business Thursday, June 11, 1914 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, 8. 8S. DELANO, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK, 
DIVIDEND ‘NO. 47. 

New York June 3, 1914. 

A dividend of one-half per cent. (14%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Wednesday, July 1, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Thursday, June 11, 1914. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of now York. 
WM. M. HAGER, 

Secretary. 














8. 8S. DELANO, 
Treasurer. 

261st Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 
ESTABLISHED 1784 


The Bank of New York 


National Banking Association 


New York, May 26th, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Eight (8%) per cent., 
payable on and after July rst, 1914. 
The transfer books will remain closed from 
June 23d, 1914, to July 1st, 1914. 
JOSEPH ANDREWS, Cashier. 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York, May 22, 1914. 








A regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half | 


per cent (14%%) will be paid July 1, 1914, to 
Preferred stockholders of record at 3 p. m. June 
17, 1914. LANCASTER MORGAN, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 


. Meriden, Conn., June 15, 1914. 
Coupons No. 23 of the Debenture Bonds of this 
Company, due July 1, 1914, will be paid on and 
after that date on presentation at the American 


Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New 
York City. 





GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 27, 1914. 
A dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent. 
has been declared upon the Preferred Stock of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable July 
1, 1914, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 15, 1914. Checks will be mailed. 


T. T» ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange sane New York. 


MA. 
THB MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of the Manila Electric 
‘Railroad and Lighting Corporation has declared a 
Oban quarterly dividend of ONE AND THRBE- 

ARTERS PER CPNT. (1%%) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable Wednesday, 
July 1, 1914, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Thursday, June 18, 1914 

mine _ (Signed) — T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


THE NEW "oer. CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
ROAD COMPANY. 

Treasury ~.. many New Tore June 8, 1914. 
A Dividend of FIVE PER CENT (5%) on the 
capital stock of the New York & Harlem Rail- 
road Company will be paid by The New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad Company, Lessee 
(under the provisions of the contract between the 
two companies) at this office on the ist day of 
July next to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 15th inst. 

EDWARD L. 








ROSSITER, Treasurer. _ 


[Change of. Address 


We will gladly change the mailing 
address of our subscribers as often as 
requested, but it is necessary for you to 
give the old address as well as the new. 
The request for a change should, if pos- 
sible, be received by us two weeks be- 
fore it is to take effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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EFFECT OF TARIFF REVISION 


Reports from Oregon say that several 
companies engaged in producing sheep 
and wool are about to sell their flocks, 
because they are “unwilling to cope 
with free trade, the settling of the 
range under the homestead act, and 
short pasturage.” The making of home- 
steads on land which has been avail- 


parts of the far West, but market rec- 
ords do not support an assertion that 
the effect of the removal of the duty 
on wool has been discouraging. At the 
recent meeting of wool growers in 
Washington, Representative Mondell, of 
Wyoming, said the chief cause of the 
decrease of wool production was home- 
steading. It is asserted that these sheep 
raisers in Oregon have suffered by rea- 
son of lower prices for wool, due to the 
removal of the duty. But the trade 
journals say that the prices of domestic 
wool are the highest that have been 
reached in twenty-five years, two years 
excepted. 

Prices are high here because they are 
high abroad. They have risen in obedi- 
ence to the law of supply and demand. 
This is not the only country in which 
sheep raising has been affected by 
homesteading, or the encroachment of 
agriculture. Moreover, in the United 
States the number of sheep has. recently 
been reduced, owing to slaughtering, a 
year or a year and a half ago, by many 
growers who thought they foresaw 
ruin of the wool industry on account of 
the approaching removal of the tariff 
duty. But there is no ruin in the prices 
that have prevailed. It is true that in 
the first four months following that re- 
moval (December, January, February 
and March), our imports of wool were 
108,000,000 pounds, against 70,000,000 
in the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year, but the increase was due 
mainly to short domestic supply, and 
the prices, as we have said, have con- 
tinued to be high. Tables recently pub- 
lished show that prices of Ohio, Terri- 
tory and Texas wools are, as a rule, 
considerably in excess of the prices one 
year ago, six months before the duty 
was taken off. 

Foreign trade reports do not sup- 
port those who say that revision and 
reduction of the tariff has increased the 
imports of manufactured goods. In the 
first seven months of the new tariff, the 
imports of manufactures were $441,- 
| 769,298. In the corresponding months of 

the preceding year, however, under the 
old tariff, they were $454,231,435. Our 
| markets have not been “flooded” with 
| foreign manufactured goods, because of 
| the reduction of rates, but the “flood” 
| has receded, to the extent of about three 
per cent. Imports of foods and animals 
were increased from $247,000,000 to 
| $290,000,000, or about seventeen per 





able for sheep undoubtedly has affected . 
the industry there as it has in other 


cent, and exports of the same fell twen- 
ty-seven per cent, from $335,256,280 to 
$243,149,352; but all this was due to the 
reduction of our domestic meat supply. 
Lower duties have stimulated the im- 
portation of beef and mutton, it is true, 
but these imports have been very small, 
in comparison with the amount con- 
sumed, and have not, so far as we can 
learn, perceptibly affected prices. The 
greater part of the imports of meat has 
come from Argentina, and the ship- 
ments from that country in the five 
months since January 1 have been only 
359,000 quarters of beef and 132,000 
carcasses of mutton and lamb. 


SECURITIES AND TRADE 


Transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange last week amounted to only 
873,000 shares, and there was but little 
change in prices. A receivership for 
Missouri Pacific was averted by an ex- 
tension of notes. Among the matters 
which slightly affected the market were 
the preparations for a strike on the rail- 
roads west of Chicago, the failure of a 
prominent banking house in London 
(Chaplin, Milne, Grenfell & Co.) and 
rumors that the railroad decision was 
about to be announced. The London 
failure, said to be for $15,000,000, was 
due to the speculations of a partner, 
Arthur Morton Grenfell, a son-in-law 
of Earl Grey, in Canadian railroad 
stocks. He retired from the firm some 
time ago, taking with him, it was said, 
the obligations he had incurred. The 
failure really did not disclose a new 
situation, as the embarrassment of the 
firm had been known for some time. 
Assistance had been given to the bank- 
ing house, but the inevitable failure was 
only deferred. 

The demand of western railroad men 
seemed an untimely one, because many 
railroad employees are idle, owing to 
the deprest condition of business. In 
Pittsburgh, 10,000 Westinghouse em- 
ployees are on strike, while at least 
10,000 steel workmen there are idle, 
and may continue to be so for three 
months. May’s output of pig iron was 
only 2,092,686 tons, against 2,269,955 
in April, and 2,347,867 in March. Ac- 
cording to the Bradstreet and Dun re- 
ports, there was a slight improvement 
in general trade. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES 


It has been said repeatedly that Pres- 
ident Wilson would like to see a favor- 
able response from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the eastern rail- 
road companies’ application for permis- 
sion to increase their rates. Remarks 
made by him in conversation with press 
correspondents last week tended to con- 
firm the belief that this was his atti- 
tude toward the question, altho he said 
nothing about rates. The condition of 
business, he said, was, in his opinion, 
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due to-the condition of the railroads, 
which had extended from them to in- 
dustries with which they are connected, 
or which rely in part upon their pur- 
chases—the steel industry, for example. 

It is true that the effect of railway 
economy can be seen in the condition of 
that industry. The companies’ expendi- 
tures for new equipment have been kept 
at the lowest possible figures. A very 
large part of the steel output is taken, 
in normal times, by the railroads. The 
depression of so great an industry as 
the one engaged in the production of 
iron and steel tends to breed depression 
in other industries. 

Among those who have urged the 
commission to grant the companies’ ap- 
plication is a representative of western 
railway employees, who asks for favor- ee: 
able action in behalf of hundreds of aa 
thousands of idle railway workmen. In | ‘i . 
Betlin, last week, pen ted von Gwinner, | HESE incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
managing director of the Deutsche sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
Bank, Germany’s leading financial ex- | served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
pert concerning American railroads, | ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
said that the companies should be al- | appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 


lowed to increase rates by twenty-five, cent tins. 


thirty-five, or even fifty per cent be- 
cause their charges per ton-mile were 
only about half of the charges of Eng- 
Another dessert a Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 





























lish, German and French roads, altho 
much higher wages were paid in this 
country. The condition of our roads, in | 
his opinion, was a menace to the pros- 
perity and welfare of the United States. 
Failure to apply a remedy would cause 
an economic calamity. 











Operation of the first division of Fe A 
Seattle’s municipal street car system rN) OF dnoant BISCUIT 
was begun a few days ago. The line is A Fe ECTION 
four miles long and twenty-five tickets a ~" COM PANY 
are sold for a dollar. <S ’ 

The trial of the State of Mississippi’s s LED x — 
suit against the cottonseed oil mills in 
the state, for violation of the anti-trust 
law, is in progress. The state demands 
penalties amounting to about $60,000,- 
000. 

Last year’s strike in the Lake Su- 
perior copper mining district reduced 
the output by about 75,000,000 pounds, 
which is equal to the quantity produced 


in four months under normal condi- 
tions. 


To the Pennsylvania Railroad’s pen- $200 and upwhich wecan recommend ale the 
sion list seventy-seven names were ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
added in April. There are now 4098 Senet oe Se eae See 
names on the rolls, and the company | 
has paid in the last fourteen years ortgag | 
nearly $10,000,000 to employees retired 6% Ger First Farm liorig 1% 
on account of age or disability. Fifty Scns, aeaeek te te Oe 


Montana, conceded to be the 
of the seventy-seven men had been in 


premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States. 
ps We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
the service of the company more than 
forty years. 





















































'HOTEL BRETTON HALL. 


Broadway, 85th to 86th Streets, NEW YORK 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
New York City’s Largest Transient Uptown Hotel 
































TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 

The Banking Corporation of Montana 


























; wi Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 

The oe dividends are an- || po goxp ee a ste, 
nounced: 

American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, % per cent, both GET THE SAVING HABIT 
payable July 1. The habit of nme has Lang J me — 

bad of many man. nereases his self- | %G ; 
oan = — Rang P. nual, 8 per cent, and makes hinf a pase useful a. , MMOLE POEL Pe z 
one u 

General Chemical Company, preferred, quar- || Cl°\%4, forte may be concerned simply in || Within ten minutes to centre of theatre and 
terly, 1% per cent, payable July 1. accumulating a sufficient sum to support him | | shopping district. Exceptionally large, quiet 

International Silver Company, Coupons No. 23 in his old age. This can best be effected by | | T0oms, with baths. Special summer rates now. 
of the Debenture Bonds, payable on and after purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home All the comforts of the better New York Hotels 
July 1. Life Insurance Company of New York. This at one-third less price. 

P — _o es «og Company, pre- will yield a much larger income then can be ae egewray Surface Cars trom Day Line 129th 
er per cent, pay: uly 1. obtained from any other a utely secure in- St. er direct to Bretton Hall, within ten min- 
Manila ee ey and inns a 9 vestment. For a sample policy write to - ee - iin ene ° 
ration, quarterly, r cent, ab! i. MPANY Sabway Station at door—s6 reet § on. 
-“ York & sty. 1% Rsilsoad a oo HOME y+ gg — Station two blocks away—86th Street 

York Central & Hudson River Railroad Com- Ay ‘ NEW YORK ween. 
pany), 5 per cent, payable July 1. | 256 BROADWAY al ANDERSON & PRICE COMPANY 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
PINE TREE CAMP 70e eee ao ion 


above sea in pine-laden 
air of Poconos. Near New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on hill. All lake and field 
sports. Domestic Science, handicrafta, corrective 
ymnastics, horseback riding. Tutoring if desired. 
Seven weeks, $100. June 30 to September 4, $135. 
MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE, 905 South 47th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- | 
Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big | 


tion. 
Horn Canyon. Motor boating trips on the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. ine trout fish- 
ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool nights. Bountiful table 
supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 
from a town, away from all injurious influences. 
Terms on application to the undersigned. Refer- 
ences. 
CEDARVALE RANCHE, Raymond, Wyoming. 


CAMP WACHUSE 


LAKE ASQUAM, HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
Twelfth season. 7 buildings. Boating, fishing, 
canoeing, swimming, water and land sports. In- 
struction by a specialist about the birds, insects, 
flowers and minerals of the region. No tents. 
Fisher huts. Extensive improvements this year. 
Tutoring, if desired. References. 

Address for booklet. 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D. 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


FOR 





BOYS ~ 








KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS CASE. Xx. 
Catskill Mountains. 
‘Bathing, swimming, boating; absolutely safe; 
under supervision of teachers; two baseball dia- 
monds; two lawn tennis courts; rifle range; na- 
ture studies under specialist; all sleep in bunga- 
lows facing a beautiful grove; no damp tents; 
large amusement ball; piano and billiards; table 
supplied from own farm; tutoring if desired; un- 
surpassed advantages in German, Free courses in 
English, German. Handicraft and Telegrapby. 
DR. PAUL KYLE, Kyle Institute, Flushing, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Boys. 








SIXTEENTH SEASON 


WAWONA 


A CAMP FOR BOYS ON 
SWANZEY LAKE, - N. H. 


Unexcelled Equipment and Advantages 


SPECIAL FOR 1914 
Three weeks (in August) camping, 
canoeing and fishing in the Maine Woods 
and Tour of the White Mountains with 
experienced Guides. Booklet. 


0. E. BOURNE, West Swanzey, N. H. 














By evden of United States Goveramest (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 








The Secret 


of the ““tidy’’ appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day lies in a 
pair of 


COATES 


CLIPPERS 
at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 


comb ora curler—and 
as necessary. Clip 
our beard and your 
boy's hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when ft becomes “‘woolly."’ Try hard- 
ware stores for Coates “* y Running.”’ If they haven't 
them, sendto us. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - Worcester, Mass. 





























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















A CRITICISM 
DEAR SIR: , 

I wish to call attention to the falla- 
cious life insurance cost figures given 
on pages 179 and 230 of your current 
volume. 

The $19.76 and $8.07 given on page 
179 as the cost of insurance protection 
per year per $1000 are incorrect be- 
cause these figures are arrived at by 
unsound methods and because the pro- 
tection each year under the term policy 
is a full $1000, while under the endow- 
ment it is an annually diminishing 
figure. 

The same errors occur on page 230 
where the conclusion that “the advan- 
tage . . . lies with the policies carry- 
ing the heaviest premiums during the 
same contract term” is reached by dis- 
regarding the different degrees of pro- 
tection under the policies cited, and by 
charging interest against dividends and 
not against premiums. The protection 
varies from $1000 the first year down 
to approximately $617, $445, $391, $334, 
nothing, nothing, nothing, toward the 
end of the last year, in the seven poli- 
cies respectively. Any cost comparison 
which fails to take account of this is 
invalid. 

The average annual cost of protec- 
tion for a term of years under any 
policy may be taken as the difference 
between the average annual net pre- 
mium and the annual payment which, 
with interest, would amount to a sum 
equal to the cash value of the policy at 
the end of that term. When this aver- 
age annual cost has been ascertained, 
it must not be correlated with the face 
value but with the actual protection af- 
forded, which at any time is the dif- 
ference between the face value of the 
policy and its cash value at that time. 

I submit that the general principles 
upon which responsible life insurance 
companies are conducted are such as to 
guarantee to all comers fair and equal 
treatment under like conditions; that 
policies are so framed as to exact a 
given price for given protection; that 
you pay, directly or indirectly, for the 
protection you get, and get the pro- 
tection you pay for, no more, no less; 
that if a man takes out a policy under 
any plan whatsoever, he may rest as- 
sured that so far as the exactions of 
the company for the protection afford- 
ed are concerned, he will get neither a 
worse nor a better bargain than the 
next man who, under like conditions, 
takes out a policy under quite a differ- 
ent plan. I further submit that the dif- 
ferences in protection, investment fea- 
tures, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages generally of different plans of 
life insurance are little understood 


| among a large proportion of even the 


most intelligent policyholders at the 
time they insure, and that many who 
now are paying premiums would be 


glad if they had had these matters bet- 
ter explained to them; that articles , 
containing errors such as I have criti- 
cized do not promote a better under- 
standing of life insurance, since they 
ignore fundamental principles; and that 
the opportunity is open to you thru 
your columns to do a good work in 
elucidating the way these fundamental 
principles are actually applied. 
Yours very truly, 
R. F. Woop. 
Hancock, Michigan 


THE REPLY 


It does not follow that because the 
methods outlined by Mr. Wood are ad- 
mittedly sound, that my illustrations 
are fallacious. Our objects are not the 
same. By keeping constantly under con- 
sideration the changing annual death 
liability of the company, he would 
make a year-by-year analysis of the 
cost per $1000 of insurance protection. 
I did not pretend that I was engaged 
on any such task. My illustration frank- 
ly described in the plain terms of busi- 
ness the comparative results after their 
completion, leaving out of considera- 
tion, as confusing, all differences that 
may have existed at any time between 
the face of the insurance and the so- 
called investment element. In that the 
figures used are only those easily ob- 
vious to an insurant, the results are 
candidly surface results. They do not, 
at any point, pretend to be analyses of 
net protection costs. The method is em- 
ployed solely for the purpose of illus- 
trating the wisdom of building up the 
final cash surrender element to as large 
proportions as the age and circum- 
stances of a policyholder will permit— 
an object, it may be, not favored by 
my critic. 

He thinks I should have gone into the 
precise niceties of mathematical detail, 
showing at every step that the net in- 
surance protection under policies car- 
rying reserves is less than the face of 
the insurance. He thinks I must show 
that the amount of the protection con- 
stantly decreases during the contract 
period, and that the net cost per $1000 
is greater than shown by a calculation 
which uses the face of the policy as a 
factor. If I were endeavoring to show 
net protection costs, I should keep the 
suggestions in mind; as also the impor- 
tant fact that the premiums are level 
premiums thruout the contract period 
and that the reserve increment is essen- 
tial in keeping them so. 

Is not the gentleman hypercritical? 
To people who want elemental facts I 
do not feel justified in furnishing 
learned and incomprehensible actuarial 
disquisitions. In comparing terminal re- 
sults, I am not called upon, nor is it 
either necessary or deirable, to anato- 
mize the subject from a scientific view- 
point. 
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It can make little difference to the 
man who in ten years paid out $1080.70 
on a $1000 endowment policy and, at 
maturity, received $1000 in cash, wheth- 
er, or how much, the net insurance pro- 
tection he enjoyed in the first, fifth, 
ninth, or any other year, was less than 
$1000. He presumably understands the 
contract he made. If he knows any- 
thing at all about life insurance he 
knows that a premium of $108 a year 
must be a pretty stiff sum for just 
naked insurance protection. He must be 
conscious of the rapid accumulation of 
his investment and of the constantly 
decreasing protection element during 
the. endowment period. He knows that 
his death, at any time during that 
period, would bring his surviving repre- 
sentatives a full $1000; and we are 
warranted in believing that he under- 
stands how it would be accumulated. He 
knows that he and his associates in a 
company always furnish all the money, 
and that every one of them pays for 
nothing he does not get, and gets noth- 
ing he does not pay for. He knows, 
finally, that he has received from the 
company all but $80.70 of the money 
he paid out on the policy and that, to 
him, the average annual outlay has 
- been $8.07. 

It would be proper in all such cal- 
culations to subject premiums and divi- 
dends to charges for interest; but for 
approximative comparative and _ illus- 
trative purposes, the omission is not 
vital. In figuring on our personal ex- 
penses—rent, clothing, food, and the 
like—we don’t credit ourselves with in- 
terest; nor do we charge ourselves in- 
terest on the money which constitutes 
our income. If we did, I am afraid most 
of us would be hopeless bankrupts. Life 
insurance is an expense. In demon- 
strating that fact it becomes vitally 
necessary to. include all interest accre- 
tions. : 








After making an investigation, the 
Insurance Superintendent of Illinois an- 
nounces that fire insurance rates in that 
state are too high and that unless the 
companies institute the reforms neces- 
sary to their reduction, he will proceed 
against them. 


Appealing from a decision of the 
California Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, charged with the administration 
of the workmen’s compensation law, 
the Great Western Power Company of 
San Francisco has commenced proceed- 
ings to test the constitutionality of the 
law. 


Several efforts have been made of late 
by the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of Kentucky, who are suffer- 
ing for the lack of fire insurance pro- 
tection due to the suspension of busi- 
ness by the fire insurance companies 
following the enactment of an objec- 
tionable rating law, to bring the state 
authorities and company managers to- 
gether in a conference in the hope of 
reconciling all differences. But, accord- 
ing to reports, the politicians are ob- 
durate and efforts at compromise have 
been abortive. In the meantime no fire 
insurance wheels are turning. 


Do you know what 


this emblem stands 
for? 








T means bigger, better, cleaner business. It is the inspir- 


ing insignia of 140 clubs, with a membership of over 10,000 
earnest men. Learn what the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America are doing for honesty in business ; for more system~ 
atic, scientific and successful methods of distribution, advertising 
and salesmanship. Attend the Tenth Annual Convention of 
the A. A. C. of A. 


TORONTO 
JUNE 21-25, 1914 


Interesting Program Edward Mott Woolley 

The program for this great convention is the famous writer on business topics, has 
comprehensive and diversified, covering made a study of the A. A. C. of A. and 
every phase of modern merchandising. 
The sessions will be addressed by able, 
successful men; open meetings, devoted to 
a wide range of special topics, will give the result in a little book, “The Story of 
everybody a chance to ask questions and Toronto”. This book paints a graphic, 
hear his own problems discussed by the inspiring picture of what this.great move- 
men who have met and solved them. ment signifies. 


their work, as well as of the plans for the 


Toronto Convention. He has embodied 


It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery — 
gether with detailed facts as to the convention program and rates for accommodations 





Address 
CONVENTION BUREAU 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 











ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE C0. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss 
Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a sim- 
ilar name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re- 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured property to the value of...,.... $27,219,045,826.00 


Received premiums thereon to the extent Of.........ccccccccescccccccccccceees 282,298,429.80 
ee os oss can Gee wktebeeer sede ereeninececatewsesee ee 141,567,550.30 
Se GCC Ge SD Or GED, cc ccccccccccnscccccscccncetcesessecceees 89,740,400.00 
Oe Pe Ne Se Sc occccrrercseccctcccceccccecesepetneserece 82,497,340.00 
ee CI eH os 0h 0 0'5'60:6 6-0:0:0:.0:00:0.006.0.0.0000 6.00000000800008 7,248,060.00 
Sy Es Oe I SS Dao nin 5:00 s 60640:00:05:0050060600000000806008 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the assets of the company amounted to.............0-+6- 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. . 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 





2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES BE. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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plans. One for the banker, containing complete plans and campaigns for increasing deposits 
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22 books full, from cover to cover, with the proved and tested methods, schemes and 
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PEBBLES 


Without moving a muscle, he handed 
me the card.—Marietta Leader. 

Without moving an eyelash we saw 
him do it. 


School Teacher—What we want is 
man’s wages. 

Sarcastic—Why not get married?— 
Penn State Froth. 


The centipede’s a noble bug, 
But gosh! I’d get the blues, 
If I was him and had to buy 
The centipedan shoes. 
—Penn Punch Bowl. 


He—They say, after marriage, the 
husband and wife grow to look like 
each other. 

She—Then consider my refusal final. 
—Yale Record. 


“Max, I hear your uncle died.” 

“Sure.” 

“Vat vas der complaindt?” 

“None. Ve vas all satisfied.”—Cornell 
Widow. 


Inquisitive Son—Say, Ma, what’s a 





palmist? 

Ma—It’s a woman who uses her hand 
instead of her. slipper—Penn State 
Froth. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
That we will if we are wise, 
Leave our modesty behind us, 
And get out and advertise. 
Penn State Froth. 


“What kind of a fellow is he?” 

“He’s the kind that asks you to go 
for a walk and then tells you how dem- 
ocratic he is and how he isn’t afraid of 
being seen with any aaa Rec- 
ord. 


“Here, waiter!” said the rude man 
in the cafe; “tell the orchestra to play 
‘Carmen’ while I eat this beefsteak.” 

“Yes, sir. Might I inquire why?” 

“I want to hear the Toreador song. 
I feel like a bull fighter.”—Commercial. 


Professor Talkalot—The boys were 
so interested this morning that they 
remained in my lecture all during the 
dinner hour. 

His. Spouse—I guess the lazy things 
would rather sleep than eat.—Cornell 
Widow. 


| It’s a rotten night out, and we’ve 
| gotten a warning that if we don’t pay 
|a certain bill we don’t get our dip this 
| June, but just the same we cannot re- 
| frain from slipping the following to the 

Art dept.: picture of dancing girl, very 

much so, and the heading is “Army and 
| Navy Term.”—Wait for the sub-head- 


| ing—“Joint Maneuvers.”—Exchange. 





Busy Magnate—Out of work, eh? 
Well, come around to the factory at 
eight a. m. tomorrow, and I’ll give you 
a job. 

Leisurely One—But I can’t come fo- 
morrow; it’s impossible. 

B. M.—Why? 

L. O.—Because I have to march in a 
parade of the I. W. W.—Penn Punch 
Bowl. 
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June 20 to 26 is Greater New York 
Baby Week. 

The School for Leadership in Coun- 
try Life will have its fourth annual 
session at Cornell University from June 
82 to July 3. 


The third international congress on 
tropical agriculture and forestry will 
be held in London from June 23 to 
30, 1914. 

Editors of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations will hold their 
second annual conference at the State 
University of Kentucky on June 25 
and 26. 

The Poughkeepsie regatta will be 
rowed on June 26. Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Washington 
and Wines meet for the college 
championship of America. 


The eighteenth annual international 
exhibition of paintings at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, is open until 
June 30. 

The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis meets in Detroit from June 30 
to July 8. 

The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, organized in 1830, will meet at 
Harvard University July 1-8. 

From Seventh Month, 1st, to Ninth 
Month, 15th, at the Whittier Fel- 
lowship Guest House at Hampton 
Falls, New Hampshire, Friends will 
gather for the study and experience of 
the fundamentals of Quakerism. 

The Henley regatta will this year be 
rowed July 1-4. It is expected that the 
Union Boat Club of Boston and the 
Harvard Second Varsity will be en- 
tered. 


In July the International Congress of 
South American Students will be held 
at Santiago, Chile. 


mer School of Religion will be held at 
Chautauqua. 


The open championship of France in 
golf will be played for at Le Toquet, 
beginning July 6. 

The annual convention of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California will 
~~ at San Diego July 13, 14, 15 
and 16. 


The Eastern Student Conference of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion will held at Silver Bay, New 
York, July 21 to 30. Other student con- 
ferences are arranged for Eagle’s Mere, 
Pennsylvania, June 23 to July 3; Asil- 
omar, California, August 4 to 18; Estes 
Park, Colorado, August 25 to Septem- 
ber 4; Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 
25 to September 4. 


Wagner performances at Bayreuth 
this summer are scheduled as follows: 
“The Flying Dutchman,” July 22 and 
$1, August 5, 11 and 19; “Parsifal,” 
July 23, August 1, 4, 7, 8, 10 and 20; 
the “Ring,” July 25, 26, 27 and 29, and 
August 13, 15, 17 and 19. 

The Gold Cup races for the Chal- 
lenge Cup of the American Power Boat 
Association will be held on Lake George 
July 29-31. 


San Francisco and Washington, D. C., 
will be attacked simultaneously in the 
latter part of July in a great joint 
maneuver by the regular army and the 
National Guard. 

The annual art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 3. 

A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Semarang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 


The races for the America’s Cup are 
to be held at New York on September 
10, 12.and 15. 


The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open on September 15. 

On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition is 
being held at Christiania until October 
15. 


The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 
president of the association; Senator 
Root, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume of studies. A great pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 


Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 


Between March 4 and April 15, 1915, 
a monster naval parade from Hampton 
Roads to San Francisco via Panama 
= oa the formal opening of the 
anal. 
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